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Mr. Edison’s 


New Inventions 
LIKE TURNING IRON TO GOLD 


By his recent inventions Thomas A. Edison has changed the “ talk- 
ing machine,” against which so many are prejudiced, to a beautiful 
musical instrument, that everyone enjoys. He has given his PHONO- 
GRAPH the widest scope of any instrument in the world and made 
it the greatest entertainer and musical educator of this marvelous 
age, —" concert and theatre to your home, in town or country. 

How? Examine a genuine EDISON PHONOGRAPH (or any 

imitation) and you find that the 
RECORD and the REPRO- 
DUCER are the parts that count. 
The rest is a machine to turn the 
record and a horn to amplify the 
sound. 

By inventing the EDISON GOLD 
MOULDED RECORD, Thomas A. 
Edison accomplished : 


1st—Elimination of all scratching or other 
mechanical noises. 

2d—The recording of delicate tones and high 
notes. 

3d—The securing of the rich quality of the 
original sound. 


Then by inventing the “Model 
C” Reproducer, found ONLY on 
EDISON PHONOGRAPHS, he pro- 
vided : 


1st—The only means to reproduce those deli- 
cate tones. 

2d—Complete rendering of the full richness 
of quality of band or orchestra and 
both the richness and volume of the 
human voice. 


Therefore the EDISON PHONOGRAPH is the only instrument 
that sings like the singer, that correctly renders instrumental music,that 
does not offend the ear, that reaily entertains, that actually educates. 

Most of our customers say: “If I’d known the EDISON PHONO- 
GRAPH was like that I’d have bought one long ago.” Don’t deprive 
yourself. Ask the nearest dealer to let you hear it. 


Thirty-two Superb Edison Records for dancing have just been issued. 
These are made at the proper tempo, have full volume, and rich tone, 
and the selections are among the best ever reproduced. Send ‘for 
Phonograph Catalogue, Record Catalogue, or Dance Supplement. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CoO. NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
ORANGE, N. J. I. C. S. Language Courses taught by Edison Phonograph 
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NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS. 








ICONOCLASTS 
A Book of Dramatists 


By James Huneker 








THE STORY OF ART 
Throughout the Ages 


By Salomon Reinach 














Studies of twelve of the revolutionary modern 
dramatists, and in particular of Ibsen—of great original- 
ity and written with great literary skill. 

12mo, $1.50 net (postage.extra). 


“Not only admirable in its broad views, but full of 
illuminating and delightful criticism of particular ar- 
tists.’—New York Evening Post. 

Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00 net (postage 20 cents). 








WAYFARERS IN ITALY 


By Katharine Hooker 








WITH KUROK in MANCHURIA 


By Frederick Palmer 














This distinguished and in sting book, having sold 
three editions in its original form, is now put forth, 
in a cheaper edition, but with all the illustrations 
that distinguished its eariier publication. 


Illustrated, 8vo, $2.00 net. 


“In chapter after chapter the tragic Manchurian 
orgy lives again, and the reader is hurried along in spite 
of himself."-—-Pall Mall Gazette. 


24 battlefield illustrations, $1.50 net (postage 15c.). 








The Strategy of Great Railroads 
By Frank H. Spearman 








TheNegro: TheSoutherner'sProblem 
By Thomas Nelson Page 











“rank H. Spearman is thoroughly conversant with 
the subject. He unfolds a tale as captivating as a well 
conceived and well written novel.’’-—N. Y. Commercial. 


12mo, $1 50 net (postage 12 cents). 


“A calm discussion of what is probably the chief 
problem before the American people, written by a man 
thoroughly familiar with the subject *—Mobile Register, 


12mo, $1.50 net (postage 12 cents). 





THE SCHOOL OF LIFE by HENRY VAN DYKE 


16mo, 50 cents net (postage 8 cents). 





most notable an 


Of all the ope of his sane optimism that Dr. van Dyke has given his public, this is one of the 


characteristic in its wide outlook on men and things, on life, art and nature. 





The Bible: Its Origin and Nature 


By Prof. Marcus Dods, D.D. 
of New College, Edinburgh 





ACommentary on Amos and Hosea 


By W. R. Harper, Professor of Semitic 
Languages in the University of Chicago. 











It is a scholarly xe popular exposition of the origin 
and nature of the Bible, the doctrines of revelation, of 
inspiration, and of infallibility. 

12mo, $1.00 net (postage 10 cents). 


A new and imrortant volumé in the International 
Critical Commentary Series. 


Crown 8vo, $3.00 net (postage 22 cents). 





Outlines of the Life of Christ 
By William Sanday, D D., LL.D. 
Of Christ Church, Oxford. 








The Messages of the Apocalyptic Writers 


By Prof. Frank C. Porter, D.D. of Yale 
University. 











This work is a marvel of compression. It shows how 
the life of Christ can constantly be subjected to fresh 
treatment and made to yield new results. 


12mo, $1.25 net (postage 12 cents). 


This fresh contribution to the series: upon ‘The 
Messages of the Bible’’ is concerned specia'ly with the 
Book of Daniel and the Book of Revelation. 


Sq. 16mo, $1.25 net (postage 12 cents). 








THE LIFE OF REASON 


OR PHASES OF HUMAN PROGRESS 
By George Santayana, Assistant Professor 
of Philosophy at Harvard University. 

Vol. 1. Reason in Common Sense. Vol. Il. Reason 
in Society. 











This is altogether the most important recent work 
in philosophy by an American, or perhaps by a scholar 
of any nationality. 

Each 12mo, $1.25 net (postage 12 cents). 


THE GREEK THINKERS - 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
By Theodor Gomprez of Vienna University 
Vol. Il. Socrates and the Socratics Vol. III. Plato 











Trans. by G. G. Berry, M.A , of Balliol College, Oxford. 

“Such an excellent production of so important’ a 
foreign work on one of the greatest of themes is an 
event.”’—London Spectator. Each 8vo, $4.00 net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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The HISTORIANS’ 


A SPECIMEN 
VOLUME 
ON THE 
FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 
SENT BY | 


WI THO UT (Fragment of the painting by J. J. Weerts.) 
HE proper study of mankind is history. Without 


COST it you are unenlightened. Everybody loves history, yet how can 
one study it, in the universal sense ? There are 400,000 histories 


TO SHOW YO in the Bibliothéque Nationale of France alone, 300,000 in the British 
U Museum. 5,000 new ones are published 
a ~——*|:syeariy in the chief civilized countries. A 


H OW ‘ | 28 volume work on the United States is an- 


; nounced; yesterday it was 17 volumes on 
ALL HISTORY ce: oer © | the Tudor period in England. Yet not to 

’ Pua know the elements of world-history is to be 
ungrounded, provincial, narrow - minded. 


FOR i 2 @ You have lacked a modern 


scholarly world=-history. You have 
9000 YEARS been lost in a labyrinth of diverse books 

)  —_—_ | spun out endlessly. The Historians’ 
History of the World comes to your 


HAS A T LAST , ee rescue, with the only satisfactory scholarly 


¢ PAs method of making world-history easy and 
BEEN MADE ' delightful to read. The Outlook wishes to 
MARIE ANTOINETTE send you without cost a specimen volume to 
prove that the editors have achieved what 


EASY AND __ Soiesintee ote Yas he editors 
Lebrun.) Born 1755. Her agon- was apparently impossible. ‘They present 


izing trial is reported by Lamar- ° Py 
tine. She was guillotinedin 1793. the narrative in the actual words of all the 


DELIGHTFUL great historians and history makers who 


have ever lived, with original con- es — 
SCHOLARLY tributions from the foremost living <i | 

writers. @ We will send you 3 4 

Volume XII. on France 


ACCURATE from 1715 to 1815, the ae | . 
: | 

















period of the Revolution, 
COHERENT because this intensely interesting and 
instructive narrative splendidly ex- 
emplifies the plan of the whole work. 


AND It will give you seven evenings at 


| 
home of continuous intellectual profit | 
UP-TO-DATE and pleasure. Its 420,000 | 
words include the best | — 3 | 
writings of 136 great or | — 
valuable authorities on DANTON Napoleo 
“WE SEND THE BOOK French History. Two-thirds ° ‘De l’audace, de l’audace et encore de break th 


l’audace,” he cried, arousing France to fight tO Victo 


NOT THE BOOK AGENT” of the book has been specially aii Europe. He was guillotined in 1794 1815), 
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TORY OF THE WORLD 


(The entire work now complete and ready for delivery) 


translated from the French. Q You start with a special essay by 
Professor Alfred Rambaud, the first living historian of France, explain- 
ing the exact causes of the Revolution. Presently you come to John Law’s 
‘Mississippi Bubble ’’ and ‘‘ frenzied finance’’ schemes, described by P. E. 
Levasseur. The Duc de St. Simon reveals the vileness of Louis XV’s court. 
The de Goncourts portray Madame de Pompadour—‘‘Cotillon I’—who cost 
500,000 lives from Rossbach to Quebec. The volume contains 660 pages. 
Many hundred passages of keenest interest treat of war, politics, American 
colonies, women, philosophy, literature. Q Then the Revolution— 
“Orcus and Black Night burst forth. . . . A world 
engulfed and destroyed.’’ Here we can but notice at random 
odd, striking passages—remember that the history is exhaustive, detailed, 
consecutive, complete. M. Thiers, the leading French statesman of the 
nineteenth century, writes of the Constituent Assembly and how poor 
Louis XVI. toyed with the Revolution, losing his own head, and how many 
others! In words of immortal vividness Thomas 
Carlyle shows us the Bastile falling. You live 
through the Reign of Terror, the 
guillotine orgies, noyades and fusil- . 
lades that cost at least 20,000 lives. , paparsanirgeniernng 
sia s i rom a painting in the Musée de 
The poet-statesman Lamartine depicts poor Char- Nantes showing her just after killing 
| lotte Corday’s career and execution for killing Marat in his bath. She was guillo- 
‘ tined in 1794, at the age of 25. 
Marat. Nobler phases are appreciated. France’s 
marvellous fight against all Europe is described by H. Carnot, son of ‘‘ the 
Organizer of Victory.’’ Robespierre dragged with a broken jaw to the guil- 
lotine is the climax of the Terror. Q‘*A whiff of grapeshot’”’ (the 
13th Vendémiaire) and Napoleon holds the stage. His victories from Rivoli 
to Friedland are described by Henri Martin, Victor Duruy and many others. 
Then the debacle. The finest battle picture ever penned, Victor Hugo’s Waterloo, 
brings that catastrophe before your very eyes, while industrious writers like Sir 
NAPOLEON (1769-1821) Archibald Alison and Baron Jomini supply lacking details. In short, this 
At the age of 31 when he crossed the jg the most complete and accurate, yet easy-to-read, pres= 


Alps. O f his soldiers describes 


this feat, in The Historians’ History. @Mtation of the most dramatic period in all modern history. 








THE VOLUMES MAY 
BE SEEN AT 
THE OUTLOOK OFFICE 
225 FOURTH AVE. 
AND AT BRENTANO’S 
31 UNION SQUARE 








Send us this 
A pplication— 
We send you 
the Volume 
by Express 
To THE OUTLOOK 


225 Fourth Avenue, New York: 

Please send a Specimen Volume of THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 
OF THE WORLD, without cost to me. I promise to return it to 
you at your expense, within seven days after receipt, whether I 
decide to subscribe or not. 


1E RAVINE AT WATERLOO 

lendid cavalry, charging in a last effort to 
ish squares, fell into a ravine, according 
g0, and annihilated themselves (June 18, 
$ utter ruin for Napoleon. 


Napoteon’s 
beak the B 
to Victor } 
1815). It 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 








TREND IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


By PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
R. HARPER. 


This book contains a full presen- 
tation of President Harper’s views 
upon the problems of higher edu- 
cation, along both secular and re- 
ligious lines. The author’s lead- 
ing position in the educational 
world and the service he has ren- 
dered higher education throughout 
the West assure this volume a 
warm welcome; from all who are 
interested in its general topic. 


TWO 
NEW BOOKS 


PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM RAINEY 
HARPER 


RELIGION AND THE 
HIGHER LIFE 


By PRESIDENT WILLIAM 
R. HARPER. 


President Harper discusses the 
practical questions of the religious 
life which the youths of both sexes 
are compelled to consider, whether 
they will or not. He says in his 
preface: “I have in this way dis- 
charged, in a measure, a responsi- 
bility which has weighed upon me 
more heavily than any other con- 
nected with the office which I have 
been called to administer.” 

$1.00 net, postpaid $1 10. 








$1.50 net, postpaid $1.66. 














THE PROGRESS OF HELLENISM IN ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE 


By JOHN P. MAHAFFY, Sometime Professor of Ancient History at the University of Dublin. 
There is probably no one more competent to write a compendium of the spread of Greek cul- 
ture during its most flourishing epoch than Professor Mahaffy. He has for more than twenty years 
made a close study of the period, and has in this book epitomized the ripe conclusions of careful and 
painstaking research in the literature and other records of ancient Greece. Its popular style renders 
the book suitable for a very wide circle of readers. $1.00 net, postpaid $1.10. 





STUDIES IN GENERAL PHYSIOLOGY (1 two volumes) 
By PROFESSOR JACQUES LOEB, 
of the Department of Physiology at the University of California. 

These two volumes, in which Professor Loeb has collected the results of his experiments in 
general physiology during the past twenty years, will be sure to attract a great deal of attention 
among physicians, biologists, and othersinterested in the phenomena of physical life. Doubtless 
many will be glad to have at their disposal the facts of Professor Loeb’s experiments with salt solu- 
tions, the most notable result of which was his discovery of artificial fertilization (parthenogensis). 

$7.50 net, postpaid $7.90. 





THE MESSIANIC HOPE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 
By SHAILER MATHEYWS, Professor at the University of Chicago. 


The author, proceeding along historical lines, seeks to establish a criterion for determining to 
what extent the concepts of the New Testament writers were essential and to what extent formal; 
or, in other words, to determine whether these concepts were of universal or of local application. 
The argument is built around the Messianic concept, occuring in the New Testament perhaps more 
frequently than any other, and quite obviously local and ethnic.. The book is an interesting and in- 
structive example of the historical method of studying the New Testament, although confined toa 





quite distinctive element in the narrative. 


$2.00 net, postpaid $2.14. 





Studies in Ancient Furniture 
Couches and Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans and Romans 
By CAROLINE L. RANSOM 

This book is to be commended not only to 
classical scholars, but to all persons interested in 
the history or designing of furniture. It isissued 
in handsome quarto form, with large, clear type, 
heavy paper, wide margins, a buckram cover of 
rich dark blue stamped in gold, and is illustrated 
with a colored frontispiece, 29 full page plates, 
and 60 text-figures $4.50 net, postpaid $4.76. 





The Higher Life of Chicago 
By THOMAS JAMES RILEY, Pt.D. 


Mr. Riley's work on the culture agencies of Chicago 
ought to be in the possession of every leader of thought 
and action in the city. It isnot a gratifying exhibit of 
organizations for humanizing and enriching the lite of 
Chicago, but it is an index of larger things remaining to 
be done The book will also have more than a local 
value. It should stimulate comparison with other cities 
and should lead to larger interests in promoting con- 
certed movements for progress. ALBION W. SMALL. 


75 cents net, postpaid 80 cents. 
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WwW ANTED.—Educated men of business ability; teachers or 
professional men preferred. Weekly salary or guarantee 
jd. Give age, qualifications, reference. DODD, MEAD & CO., 


Romeike’s "Sc." 


wil: send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which aos want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every ee teny om and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEINKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Publisher. 


A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance; one year, 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
toany Foreign Country in the Postal Union,$1.56a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 








CLARENCE W, Bowen, 


4DUCATION 


Leading Law School 
in Correspondence 


STUDY 
LAW Instruction 
Thirteenth Year. 


Prepares for the bar of any stute. Improved 
method of instruction, combining the Text-Book, 
Lecture and Case 300k methods. Approved by 
thebench and bar. Three Courses: College, Post- 
Graduate and Business Law. The One-Price 
School. Write to-day for Catalogue. 

Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 

Reaper Block, Chicago. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1905-06, two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $100 each are offered to graduates of Theological 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Christian 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encourage 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applications 
rempaae’ by testimonials and specimens of work must 

made before April Ist, 1905,0n special blanks to be ob- 
tained of Ropert S. Morison, Secretary of the Faculty, 
Cambridge, Mass. 











Insure your success in public or 
business life. Our method of teach- 
by 4 i 


rres) 
hool of Law, 
414 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Whipple School of Art 


900 Sixth Avenue (Cor. Fifty-first Street). 
Mr. CHARLES AYER Wurppte, Teacher of Life Classes. 
Mr. Howarp CHANDLER CuRIsty, Teacher of illustration. 
Drawing, Paintins, Illustration, Composition. 


- TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
fuppites chools of all ohne ca competent teachers. Assists 


Chere in obtaining positions. 
HARLAN P FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 

















ONDS EXTRA 


‘ oto FAMILY oc 
Lame Backs 


yield readily to rubbing with 
Pond’s Extract. Takesout the 
stiffness and soreness and 
makes you feel like new. 

Witch Hazel is not the same thing. On 
analysis of seventy samplesof Witch Hazel— 
so often offered as ‘‘just as good’ — -two 
were found to contain wood alcohoilor for 
maldehyde or both. To avoid danger of pot- 


soning insist on having 
Th or 
© OLd ramiy 00° 


EXTRA 


NDs 





The simplest and best 
remedy for Hoarseness 
and Sore Throat. 


READING NOTICES 


MOTOR GARS AND AUTO BOATS. 

One of the interesting places to visit just now in New 
York is the Annual National Motor Boat and Sportsmen’s 
Show at Madison Square Garden. Among the attractive 
exhibits of the motor boat is that of the Gas Engine & Powér 
Company and Charles L. Seabury & Company, Consolidated. 

The motor car having made a place for itself it only 
remains to select the most satisfactory vehicle, and the 
motorist avoids many Sgpennnaats that are otherwise 
sure to come to him in the enjoyment of touring. The 
“Speedway Mo:or Car” represents the results obtained 
only after many years of practical experieoce in connec- 
tion with the most careful study on the part of the designer. 
Expense bas not been spared in the effort to uce a 
machine that shall be found on test to be superior to all 
others. It is not necessary to here go into the technical 
details of the *‘Speedway Motor Car.” They are well set 
forth in a little pan:phlet issued by the manufac'urers, in 
which these points are described and illustrated. The 
merits of this motor car could be quickly demonstrated 
when comparison is made with other cars of similar cost, 

The popwarity that has been gained by motor cars is in 
great measure shared by auto boats that contribute so 
gat to summer pleasures along shore, on river, bay and 
and-locked lake. Gasoline motors enter of necessity into 
the construction of auto boats, which a e built in wood or 
steel, from a 12 footer to a 1,000 ton vessel. For information, 
specifications and other data regarding both cars and 

ts address Gas Engine & Power Co., and Charles L. 
Seabury & Co., Consolidated, No. 11 Broadway, New York 
City, and Morris Heights, New York City. 


OLD POINT GOMFORT, RIGHMOND AND 
WASHINGTON. 


Six-Day Tours via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


Personally-conducted tours to Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond and Washington via the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will leave New York and Philadelphia on Satur- 
on, March 11th and 25th, April 22d, and May 6th. 

ickets, including all necessary expenses for a period 
of six days, will be sold at rate of $36.00 from New 
York, Brooklyn and Newark; $34.50 from Trenton; 
$33.00 from Philadelphia, and proportionate rates 
from other stations. 

Tickets to Old Point Comfort only, covering lunch- 
eon going, one and three-fourths days’ board at Cham- 
berlin Hotel, and good to return within six days, will 
be sold at rate of $17.00 from New York, Brooklyn 
and Newark; $15.50 from Trenton; $14.50 from Phil- 
adelphia, and proportionate rates from other points. 

For itineraries and full information apply to ticket 
agents; C. Studds, HB. P. A., 268 Fifth avenue, New 
York; 4 Court street, Brooklyn; 789° Broad street, 
aa N. J.; or Geo, W. Boyd, Gene r 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.—Adv, 
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Thin Wash Fabrics 


For Waists and Gowns 
At ‘“*The Linen Store” geben. 


In the lines mentioned below there will be found many beautiful 
designs and new color combinations in Fabrics suitable for Summer 
and Evening wear: 


Printed French Organdies. Irish Dimities, Irish Linen Lawns. 

Embroidered French Linen. White Paris Muslin. 

Embroidered Swisses, Printed Mulls. French Batiste Taffeta. 

French Embroidered Batiste. Embroidered and Printed French Costume Linens. 
Silk Chambray and Zephyrs, etc. 


In addition to these we show a very complete stock of heavy and 
medium weight wash fabrics of all kinds. 














Mail orders have prompt attention. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., = 14 West 23d St., N. Y, 
b ] 99 
1s a marve You never saw a swing 
like it. ‘The Eagle’’ is an out-door bed sitting- Ze | a NY A boon to the 
house—never was a swing that transformed in so "i 
many ways for so many pleasant uses. The Eagle Wa 
, eo nee ry are ? Hartshorn 
bay, fF BS Shad 
find their way into every 
new home sooner or 
Signature of Stewart 
Hartshorn is on the Jabel. 
‘The Eagle Swing is made of steel—“ does ie 
not shut off the view.” It is easy to set up or 
yourlawn. The Eagle Swing is an ornament to 
your grounds. Tin Rollers. 
offer. Illustrative catalogue free. i 
. VfZ 
A. BUCH’S SONS iS CO. 


“The EAGLE Swing SS 
aD EIR 3 
room, reception-room, dining- room, and summer 
Householder. 
swings /eve/—never tilts. That’s why grown-ups 
later. Be sure the script 
That is for your pro- 
“move—no need to dig post holes and deface w itis. 
For sale by dealers, or write for a special 
Chestnut St., Elizabethtown, Penna. 
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Survey of the World 


More than 200,000 
visitors were in 
Washington on the 
4th to witness the ceremonies attend- 
ing the inauguration of President 
Roosevelt. Never before had the dec- 
orations been so extensive and elabo- 
rate. Fine weather had followed a few 
drops of rain in the morning. Leaving 
the White House at 11 a.m., the Presi- 
dent was escorted to the Capitol by the 
Rough Riders (who surrounded his 
carriage), Squadron A, of New York, 
and veterans of the Civil War. Imme- 
diately after 12 o’clock (the President 
then being in the Senate chamber) Mr. 
Frye administered the oath of office to 
Vice-President Fairbanks, who spoke 
briefly, referring to the pleasant memo- 
ries of his eight years of service as a 
Senator and closing with these words: 

“We witness the majestic spectacle of a 
peaceful and orderly beginning of an Adminis- 
tration of national affairs under the laws of 
a free and self-governing people. We pray 
that divine favor may attend it and that peace 
and progress, justice and honor, may abide 
with our country and countrymen.” 


Inauguration of 
President Roosevelt 


After new Senators had been sworn in, 
the inauguration ceremonies took place 
at the east front of the Capitol, where, 
in the presence of 40,000 people, Chief 
Justice Fuller administered the oath to 
Mr. Roosevelt, who wore a ring that 
had been on Lincoln’s hand at the time 
of :he latter’s death, and used for the 
ceremony the Bible with which he had 
taken the oath when assuming the 
ofice of Governor of New York. The 
President’s inaugural address was 
bric!, setting forth compactly the ideas 
exp essed in some of his recent utter- 


ances upon public problems and civic 
duties. Beginning with thanks to God 
for the favorable conditions under 
which our national life had been de- 
veloped, he turned to the obligations 
and responsibility imposed by our suc- 
cess and growth: 


“Toward all other nations, large and small, 
our attitude must be one of cordial and sincere 
friendship. We must show not only in our - 
words but in our deeds that we are ear- 
nestly desirous of securing their good will 
by acting toward them in a spirit of 
just and generous recognition of all their 
rights. But justice and generosity in a na- 
tion, as in an individual, count most when 
shown not by the weak, but by the strong. 
While ever careful to refrain from wronging 
others, we must be no less insistent that we are 
not wronged ourselves. We wish peace; but 
we wish the peace of justice, the peace of right- 
eousness. We wish it because we think it is 
right and not because we are afraid. No weak 
nation that acts rightly and justly should ever 
have cause to fear us, and no strong Power 
should ever be able to single us out as a sub- 
ject for insolent aggression.” 


Even more important were our rela- 
tions among ourselves. ..Our growth in 
wealth, population and power had been 
accompanied by problems and perils, 
the very existence of which our fore- 
fathers could not foresee. “The tre- 
mendous changes wrought by the ex- 
traordinary industrial development of 
the last half century are felt in every 
fiber of our social and political being ”’: 


“Never before have men tried so vast and 
formidable an experiment as that of adminis- 
tering the affairs of a continent under the forms 
of a democratic republic. The conditions which 
have told for our marvelous material well- 
being, which have developed to a very high 
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degree our energy, self-reliance and individual 
initiative, also have brought the care and anx- 
iety inseparable from the accumulation of great 
wealth in industrial centers. Upon the suc- 
cess of our experiment much depends, not only 
as regards our own welfare, but as regards the 
welfare of mankind. If we fail, the cause of 
free self-government throughout the world will 
rock to its foundations; and, therefore, our 
responsibility is heavy, to ourselves, to the 
world as it is to-day and to the generations yet 
unborn.” 

He looked forward to a just and suc- 
cessful solution of all our problems. To 
accomplish this, we must show “ the 
qualities of practical intelligence, of 
courage, of hardihood and endurance, 
and above all, the power of devotion to 
a lofty ideal which made great the men 
who founded the republic in the days 
of Washington, and those who pre- 
served it in the days of Lincoln.”—In 
the afternoon, for more than three 
hours, Mr. Roosevelt reviewed the 
grand parade. In addition to the mili- 
tary, naval and civic organizations 
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which are commonly seen on such oc- 
casions, there were in this procession 
the Filipino scouts, a native battalion 
from Porto Rico, Indian chiefs (among 
them Geronimo), Indian students, a 
company of Harvard undergraduates, 
the Rough Riders and fifty cowboys 
under the command of Seth Bullock, 
ex-sheriff of Deadwood. After the pa- 
rade, these cowboys, whose admiration 
of the President had no bounds, were 
received by him on the front porch of 
the White House. Among those who 
had joined the President’s escort were 
several Nebraska Democrats, led by J. 
C. Dahlman, member of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, who re- 
marked that Mr. Roosevelt represented 
“better than many so-called Demo- 
crats the ideas we believe in.” At the 
Inaugural Ball in the evening the 
grand march was led by Mr. and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, the latter wearing an Amer- 
ican gown made of silk specially woven 
for this purpose at Paterson, N. J.— 
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President Roosevelt Reading the Inaugural Address. From Stereograph, copyright, 1905, by Underwood 
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Seven persons, a majority of them 
members of the Ohio National Guard, 
were killed on the evening of the 3d 
near Clifton, Pa., by the collision of 
two special trains on their way to 
Washington from Cleveland. 


Sf 


Among the measures 
that failed with the 
adjournment of Con- 
gress were the Statehood, Canal Zone, 
Railroad Rate and Pure Food bills. Con- 
cerning the first and second of these, the 
Senate and the House could not agree. 
Under Mr. Kean’s resolution the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee will take 
testimony during the recess as to the rail- 
road rate question ; the Finance Commit- 
tee, under Mr. Allison’s resolution, will 
inquire concerning the tariff. The old 
controversy about the $130,000 annual 
rent paid to the National City Bank by 
the Government for the use of the cus- 
tom house building in New York was re- 
vived in the House, where, after a sharp 
debate, the payment was withheld. In 


The Closing Week 
of Congress 


the Senate no provision for paying the 


rent was made.—By the Senate Judiciary 
Committee it was decided that there was 
no recess, “ constructive ” or otherwise, 
at the time when the special session was 
merged in the regular session in Decem- 
ber, 1903. This is in opposition to the 
President’s view, in accordance with 
which he made the recess nominations of 
General Wood and Dr. Crum at that 
time. Just before adjournment the 
House (by a vote of go to 80) sought to 
use this imaginary recess as a warrant 
for a mileage allowance of 20 cents a 
mile for each member, for going home 
and returning during the “ cons‘ructive ” 
interval. The vote followed an attack 
"pon Judges for taking the full legal al- 
lowance of $10 a day for traveling ex- 
penses. That he did this had been one 
of the charges on which the House im- 
peached Judge Swayne, who was acquit- 
ted on the 27th ult. by the Senate. The 
ippropriation of $190,000 for construct- 
ive mileage the Senate disapproved and 
caused to be rejected—After much op- 
position, especially from Senator Hale, 
who sarcastically criticised the Presi- 
lent’s Monroe Doctrine policy, provision 
was made for two battleships, with a 
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warning that one must suffice next year. 
—The salary of District-Attorney Bur- 
nett, in New York, was increased to 
$10,000, and he is no longer to receive 
the fees which have yielded $219,000 to 
him in the last four years.—The Presi- 
dent will appoint Charles W. Anderson, 
a negro, to be Collector of Internal Rev- 
enue at New York, in place of Collector 
Treat, who will succeed Ellis H. Roberts 
as Treasurer of the United States.—In 
the land fraud cases additional indict- 
ments against Senator Mitchell and Con- 
gressman Hermann are announced. The 
latter is accused of destroying 35 official 
letter books while he was Commissioner 
of the General Land Office. 
& 
Upon the bill relating to 
the Canal Commission 
and the government of 
the Canal Zone the Senate and the 
House failed to agree, the Senate in- 
sisting upon retaining the present 
Commission and the House demand- 
ing that it be abolished. By unani- 
mous vote the Senate adopted a reso- 
lution extending the provisions of the 
Spooner act, after it was plain that no 
agreement could be reached; but this 
resolution was not considered in the 
House. The investigation concerning 
the Commission’s purchases of sup- 
plies, the Panama railroad and other 
matters will be continued during the 
recess. In the course of debate, Sen- 
ator Spooner said that if there. should 
be no new legislation the President 
could proceed with the work and would 
have a free hand in the construction of 
the canal, but a new law would be re- 
quired if the Government should. de- 
sire to build on the sea-level plan. The 
President has. urgently and repeatedly 
invited ex-Secretary Elihu Root to be- 
come chairman of the Canal Commis- 
sion, but Mr. Root has declined. 
& 

That part of Commis- 
sioner Garfield’s report 
on the beef industry 
which relates to the prices of cattle and 
beef, the organization of the corporations 
and the profits of the business was sent 
to Congress last week. The investigation 
was made under a resolution of the 
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House adopted one year ago. Mr. Roose- 
velt explained that those portions of the 
report relating to rebates and violations 
of the Anti-Trust law were withheld be- 
cause the Department of Justice was 
“engaged upon them.” The six great 
packing companies, the report says, in 
1903 slaughtered 5,521,697 cattle, or 45 
per cent. of the entire number slaugh- 
tered in the country. The average net 
profit was 99 cents per head, to which 
may be added about 50 cents for by- 
products and private car line receipts. 
In 1902 the business was less profitable 
than usual, and when beef was highest 
some of the packers were losing money. 
It should be said that the report is based 
on figures taken from the companies’ 
books. In 1903 the margin between the 
price of cattle and the price of beef was 
lower than it had been since 1898; it 
averaged from $2.14 to $2.41 per cwt.; 
the average in 1902 had been $2.82; in 
1904 it was $2.33. Changes in this mar- 
gin, however, are in themselves no in- 
dication whatever of changes in profits. 
Conditions in 1902 were abnormal; 


strong demand raised the price of cattle 
and thus increased the price of beef. 
Prices declined in 1903 with an increase 


of the supply. During the last three 
years the profits of three leading com- 
panies have not, according to the figures, 
exceeded 2 per cent. of the total sales. 
It is not shown what per cent. of capital 
stock or capital invested this profit was. 
Profits of private car lines averaged from 
14 to 17 per cent.; in one of these years 
for one company they were 22 per cent. 
The companies in question slaughter 98 
per cent. of the cattle handled in the 
eight leading packing centers; they sup- 
ply 75 per cent. of the beef used in New 
York and 85 per cent. of the quantity 
consumed in Boston. There was evidence 
of active competition by other concerns. 
It is said that the companies are appar- 
ently not overcapitalized; in most cases 
the stock is clearly held by the packers 
themselves and their families. One of 


the six is controlled by three of the 


others, but there seems to be no general 
interownership of stock.—A commission- 
er representing the London Lancet as- 
serts that the sanitation of the Chicago 
stockyards district is so defective that it 
menaces the health of the entire world. 
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The nation, he says, “ should rise and in- 
sist upon sweeping out these truly Au- 


’ gean stables.” 


Reports from Wash- 
ington indicate that the 
treaty with Santo Do- 
mingo will be the subject of a long and 
exciting discussion in the Senate during 
the special session. There is said to be 
determined opposition on the Democratic 
side, and several Republicans are at pres- 
ent inclined to vote against ratification. 
—Correspondence published by the State 
Department shows that on the gth ult. 
Secretary Hay wrote as follows to Mr. 
Leger, the Haytian Minister at Wash- 
ington: 

“Tn answer to your inquiry made this morn- 

ing it gives me pleasure to assure you that the 
Government of the United States of America 
has no intention of annexing either Hayti or 
Santo Domingo, and no desire of acquiring 
possession of them, either by force or by nego- 
tiation, and that, even if the citizens of either 
of these republics should solicit incorporation 
into the American Union, there would be no 
inclination on the part of the national Govern- 
ment, nor in the sphere of public opinion, to 
agree to any such proposal. Our interests are 
in harmony with our sentiments in wishing 
you only continued peace, prosperity and inde- 
pendence.” 
Responding, the Minister thanked Mr. 
Hay for “ dissipating through frank ex- 
planations the anxiety created by errone- 
ous rumors” concerning our relations 
with Santo Domingo. “ The Haytians,” 
he added, “are too proud of their au- 
tonomy to ever think of consenting to 
the least attack upon it.”—-Since the be- 
ginning of our negotiations with Santo 
Domingo there has been in the European 
markets a very considerable advance in 
the quoted prices of the bonds represent- 
ing Central American and South Amer- 
ican debts. 


The Treaty with 
Santo Domingo 


st 
A favorable report was 
made in the House by 
the Ways and Means 
Committee on the bill reducing our 
duties on Philippine sugar and tobacco 
to 25 per cent. of the Dingley rates, 
but no final action was taken, owing 
to opposition in the Senate, where the 
influence of domestic sugar and tobac- 
co interests prevailed. The House 
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committee said in its report that the 
proposed reduction would harm none 
of our industries, and that the logical 
result of our possession of the islands 
would be free trade with them.- In the 
islands the cigar industry is greatly de- 
pressed, half the workmen being idle. 
Secretary Taft showed that the full an- 
nual output of the islands had been 
only 300,000,000 cigars, while 6,700,- 
000,000 are consumed in the States. 
The act revising the duties on goods 
imported into the islands increases the 
duty on opium and empowers the Com- 
mission or any Philippine Legislature 
to prohibit absolutely or to restrict the 
importation or sale of the drug, or to 
adopt other measures for the suppres- 
sion of evils resulting from the sale 
and use of it—Several of the young 
Filipinos sent to this country are study- 
ing at the State University in Bloom- 
ington, Ind. In the Indiana Senate there 
has been introduced a bill prohibiting 
any person of more than one-eighth 
Filipino blood from marrying an 
American. Some one is said to have 


feared that these Filipino students 


would marry in Indiana. William A. 
Sutherland, who has charge of all the 
144 students now in the States, has 
visited Indianapolis and opposed the 
bill. A letter from one of the Bloom- 
ington students has been published. 
None of them, he says, has any negro 
blood; all are Malays, some being of 
Spanish descent, and all belong to 
prominent families in Manila. No one 
of them, he continues, is engaged to an 
\merican girl, or wishes to be. He 
complains that he and his companions 
are shunned in the boarding houses and 
elsewhere because they are regarded 
as negroes. For this reason, he re- 
marks, he cannot love Americans and 
cannot “preach Americanism ” after 
his return to:the islands. 
& 


A School Controversy Owing to his dis- 
in Cafeads approval of the 
school clauses in 

he Northwest Provinces bill, Mr. Clif- 
rd Sifton, Minister of the Interior, has 
esigned from the Canadian Cabinet, and 
it is said that other resignations may fol- 
‘ow. The Dominion Government, in a 
vill introduced by Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
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two weeks ago, has undertaken to make 
two.new Provinces (Saskatchewan and 
Alberta) out of the four Territories of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Assiniboia and 
Athabasca. This resembles in some re- 
spects the elevation of our Territories to 
the rank of States. Provisions in this 
bill revive the old controversy as to sec- 
tarian and national or public schools. 
Under the Territorial form of govern- 
ment the Catholic minority cannot be de- 
prived of the right or privilege of devot- 
ing their school taxes to the support of 
separate Catholic schools. Premier 
Laurier holds that this right should be 
preserved in the Provinces and that the 
bill does nothing more. Parliament has 
power to impose such conditions upon a 
new Province. Mr. Sifton holds that the 
bill goes beyond the existing practice and 
really establishes a dual system of 
schools, also providing for the diversion 
to the separa‘e schools of a part of the 
large school fund which will be derived 
from the sale of school lands. Others 
say that each new Province ought to be 
free to decide for itself, by its Legisla- 
ture, concerning all such questions. The 
foremost Liberal newspaper is in accord 
with Mr. Sifton; the Conservative leader 
urges his party not to make this dispute 
a party issue. The Baptists of Manitoba 
and the Territories have sent to the Pre- 
mier a protest against the bill. Some 
immigrant settlers from the States resent 
the attacks upon our public schools made 
by Sir Wilfrid in debate. 
& 


Signor Giolitti, the 
Italian Premier, and all 
his Cabinet have re- 
signed, and the Senate has been ad- 
journed until the formation of a new 
Ministry. Signor Giolitti has been ill for 
a long time and did not consider himself 
capable of carrying out the proposed 
changes in the administration of the rail- 
roads. His Ministry succeeded that of 
Signor Zanardelli, November 3d, 1903. 
Signor Tittoni, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, is likely to be chosen to form the 
new Cabinet, which is expected to include 
several of the present members, but not 
Professor Orlando, whose grant to Pro-. 
fessor Waldstein of permission to ex- 
cavate in Herculaneum has aroused much 
opposition in Italy—The railroad em- 
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ployees, who are forbidden by law to 
strike, have adopted as a substitute a 
very ingenious method of hampering 
traffic—that is, the strict obedience of all 
the regulations imposed upon them. 
Every article of baggage is weighed and 
measured, trains are delayed until all the 
signals are perfectly set, and passengers 
are subjected to all sorts of annoying re- 
strictions, all in accordance with the 
official rules of the road. As a result 
freight has become hopelessly congested 
and the passenger traffic has fallen off 
60 per cent. 
a 

On March 3d the Czar of 
all the Russias gave a re- 
markable example of his 
vacillating policy by issuing in the morn- 
ing a manifesto of the old-fashioned sort 
calling upon the people to cease their 
agitation and rally in support of the 
throne, and in the afternoon publishing a 
rescript granting their demands for a 
popular assembly. Several explanations 
are offered by St. Petersburg correspond- 
ents for this apparently contradictory ac- 
tion, the most probable of which is that 
the manifesto was prepared by Pobie- 
donostseff, Procurator-General of the 
Holy Synod, and published by the Czar 
without the knowledge of his Ministers, 
who, upon its appearance in the news- 
papers, insisted upon making public to 
prevent its having a bad effect the plan 
for an assembly to which the Czar had 
given his consent. The most important 
paragraphs are the following: 

“Blinded by pride, the evil-minded leaders 
of a revolutionary movement make insolent at- 
tacks on the Holy Orthodox Church and the 
lawfully established pillars of the Russian 
State, thinking that by severing the natural 
connection with the past they will destroy the 
existing order of the state and set up in its 
place a new administration on a foundation 
unsuitable to our fatherland. 

“With the help of the prayers of the Holy 
Orthodox Church, and under the banner of the 
autocratic might of the Emperors, Russia has 
already frequently passed through great wars 
and disturbances, always issuing from her 
troubles and difficulties with fresh and unbend- 
ing strength. Nevertheless, the recent inter- 
nal disorders and the instability of thought 
which have favored the spread of revolt and 
disturbances make it our duty to remind all 
those in the Government institutions of their 


The Czar’s 
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service oath and to call upon them to display 
increased solicitude in the safeguarding of law, 
order and security in firm consciousness of 
their moral responsibility as servants of the 
throne and of the fatherland. 

“Thinking unceasingly of the welfare of our 
people and firmly trusting that God, after he 
has tried our patience, will give victory to our 
arms, we appeal to rightminded people of all 
classes to join us, each in his calling and in 
his place, in single-minded co-operation of 
word and deed in the great and sacred task of 
overcoming the stubborn foreign foe and eradi- 
cating the revolt at home and in wise efforts 
to check the internal confusion. We wish to 
remind every one in this connection that only 
if there is tranquillity of mind throughout the 
whole population is it possible to realize our 
aims for a renewal of the quiet life of our peo- 
ple, strengthening the prosperity of the state 
and perfecting its administration.” 


J 


The rescript is addressed 
to Minister of the Interior 
Bouliguine and orders him 
to convey to the zemstvos and other 
public bodies the thanks of the Czar 
and Czarina for their congratulations 
on the birth of an heir to the throne and 
the expressions of their loyalty, 

“which in the present grave times are all the 
more pleasing as an expression of their will- 
ingness at my call to co-operate in the success- 
ful execution of the reforms announced by me. 

“My desire is to attain the fulfilment of my 
intentions for the welfare of the people by 
means of the co-operation of the Government 
with the experienced forces of the community 
and, continuing the work of my crowned an- 
cestors, to retain undiminished the Russian 
land and maintain order. 

“T am resolved henceforth, with the help of 
God, to convene the worthiest men possessing 
the confidence of the people and elected by 
them to participate in the elaboration and con- 
sideration of legislative measures. 

“Taking into consideration the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the fatherland, the multiplicity 
of its races and in certain parts of the country 
the weak development of citizenship, the Rus- 
sian rulers in their wisdom instituted reforms 
in accordance with their mature requirements, 
but only in logical sequence, at the same time 
considering the continuation of firm historical 
ties with the past as a pledge for the durability 
and stability of the present. 

“In undertaking these reforms I am con- 
vinced that the local needs, experience of life 
and the well weighed and sincere speech of 
those elected will assure fruitfulness to the 
legislators for the real benefit of the people. 
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At the same time I foresee all the complexity 
of the difficulty presented in the elaboration of 
reform while preserving absolutely the immu- 
tability of the fundamental laws of the empire. 
“May God bless this good beginning. May 
God help you successfully to secure the wel- 
fare of my people confided to me by God. 
“ NICHOLAS.” 


[t will be seen by the wording that the 
Czar is inflexible in his determination 
not to grant any real power to the peo- 
ple or in any way to limit the preroga- 
tive of autocracy. All reforms must 
come from above as in the past. The 
national assembly is to act in a purely 
advisory capacity, and the Czar will be 
free to adopt the views of either the 
majority or minority or to reject both. 
Still it apparently affords the elected 
representatives of the people opportunity 
to make their wants and opinions known, 
and this is a great advance over present 


conditions. 
& 


The Japanese are success- 
fully carrying oui one of the 
most extensive maneuvers 
of modern warfare, movements ren- 
dered possible only by the use of modern 
methods of rapid transportation and 
communication. The opposing lines at 
the beginning of the action extended in 
a vast semi-circle for a distance of over 
100 miles; yet the troops in all parts of 
the field were so completely under the 
control of Field Marshal Oyama that the 
attacks could be delivered successively at 
the weakest points in the Russian line, 
while the defensive army was kept in un- 
certainty as to the main points to be pro- 
tected. In brief, the movements of the 
week may be summed up in a few words: 
\ strong and persistent attack was made 
upon the Russian center at Putiloff and 
Novgorod Hills. An attack upon the 
Russian left forced that out of the moun- 
tains and back upon Fushun, and this 
was quickly followed by a flanking move- 
ment upon the Russian right wing, which 
was driven back from Mukden. The at- 
ack by General Kuroki, in command of 
the Japanese right, began by the crossing 
of the Tai-Tse River on February 19 by 
means of the ice bridge, already begin- 
ning to melt. The Russian outpost sta- 
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tioned in this hilly region was driven 
back, and on February 23d a strong Rus- 
sian position at Tsin-Ko-Cheng was at- 
tacked, and after two days’ fighting the 
Russians abandoned and burned the town 
and fled northward in confusion. About 
17,000 men were engaged on each side. 
The Russian loss is estimated at 2,000 
killed and wounded. The Russian posi- 
tion here was strongly intrenched and 
was evacuated only in consequence of a 
flanking movement by the Japanese. The 
Japanese force pursued the retreating 
Russians through the hills and captured 
Ta Pass (Ta Ling) on the highway to 
Fushun. General Kuropatkin, realizing the 
importance of protecting Fushun in order 
to prevent Mukden from being attacked 
on the east, sent heavy reinforcements 
to General Linevitch, and finally trans- 
ferred his headquarters from Mukden to 
Fushun to superintend the operations in 
that vicinity in person. The coal mines 
from which the army on the railroad has 
procured its fuel since the loss of Yen- 
Tai-Tai are located at Fushun, and a 
temporary branch railroad has been re- 
cently constructed from Mukden to 
Fushun. In spite of the reinforcements 
the Russian left was driven in and the 
Japanese are now within five miles of 
Fushun. This movement of Kuropat- 
kin and some of his best troops from 
Mukden eastward was doubtless antici- 
pated by the Japanese, who at least took 
advantage of it to develop a much more 
dangerous attack upon the Russian left, 
to the west of Mukden. Here General 
Nogi with his Port Arthur veterans made 
an astonishingly rapid movement and 
practically swept the territory between the 
Hun and Liao rivers free of all Russian 
troops. For six days and nights, with 
scarcely a stop for- rest, Nogi’s troops 
passed from Sandepu across the Hun 
River on the ice to Chang-Tan, and, driv- 
ing the enemy before them, reached Sin- 
Min-Tun, and, advancing from the west, 
are now within six miles of Mukden, 
from which place the bursting of shells 
on the firing line can be easily seen. The 
Japanese manifested the most fanatical 
bravery in their charges upon the 
enemy’s trenches, shouting in Russian as 
their war cry: “ Out of our way! We are 
from Port Arthur!” The importance of 
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this movement to the west of Mukden 
will be realized when it is remembered 
that Sin-Min-Tun, which is the terminus 
of the Chinese railroad, has been the 
source of supplies for Mukden for. many 
months, and, since the Japanese hold the 
Liao, junks can no longer come up from 
Tie-Ling, where the Russians may make 
their next stand. The country to the 
northwest of Mukden is low and flat, 
offering very little opportunity for de- 
fense, and is reported not to be well forti- 
fied. The Russian line of communication 
and retreat from Mukden to Tie-Ling is 
therefore threatened by this flanking 
movement, and it is quite probable that 
Mukden will not be considered tenable 
much longer. Sin-Min-Tun is in neutral 
Chinese territory, and it is reported that 
China has made a protest to Japan 
against this extension of the field of bel- 
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ligerent operations. In reply to this 
charge the Japanese may urge that Sin- 
Min-Tun has long been used as a depot 
of supplies by the Russians and fre- 
quently entered, even if not permanently 
occupied, by Russian officers and troops. 
—The attack on the Russian center has 
made little progress and the Russians still 
hold the strongly intrenched positions on 
Putiloff (Lone Tree) and Novgorod 
Hills, in spite of the continuous and ter- 
rific bombardment with larger and more 
numerous guns than were ever used be- 
fore in field warfare. The hills look like 
volcanoes in eruption from the bursting 
shells and the dirt thrown up by them. 
The Russians have been driven from the 
Skakhe village, or Sha-ho-pu, and have 
been forced to relinquish the southern 
end of the railroad bridge across the Sha 
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The Beginning of the Movement for the Investment of Mukden, February 28th. By March 6 the 
Russian left had been withdrawn to Fushun and the right had been driven in from Sin-Min- 


Tun nearly to the railroad 





New York’s Subways, the Rapid Transit 
Commission and the People 


BY JOHN DEWITT WARNER 


[While the following article deals directly and exhaustively with local conditions, 
the subject is of great importance in all municipalities of the country, and is bound to 


attract much more popular interest in the immediate future. 


New York is at the begin- 


ning of her subway construction, and it is a question whether she will permit tunnels 
and subways hereafter to be built under the control of her Rapid Transit Commission, 
the history, character and tendencies of which are so clearly set forth in this article. 


Mr. Warner has been for many years a vigorous advocate of municipal reforms. 


By pro- 


fession a lawyer, he was a member of Congress for two terms and has been a prolific 
writer and speaker on the tariff, currency, municipal administration and public art. 
He is now President of the Art Commission of the City of New York. We discuss this 
noteworthy article elsewhere in our editorial columns.—EDIToR.] 


OR the last forty years New York 
has been seeking rapid transit. 
For ten years (1865-1875) capi- 
talists experimented on substitutes for 
horse-car transport. The next twenty 
years the public demanded and got, and 
learned the limitations of, elevated roads. 
For the last ten years subway plans have 
been exploited. We have learned that 
we must have a subway system; that it 
should be built and owned by the city; 
that continuous city control must be had 
to get good service—whether by direct 
operation or through private lessees. 
One might assume the problem thus 
solved. But private interest as opposed 
to public interest is, so far, an insuperable 
obstacle. Instead of this being overcome 
by skill or genius, these are retained 
by, and serve, those whose aim is to coin 
public weal into private gain. 
What then is our first need? A sum- 
mary review of late history may suggest. 
By 1875, experiments with elevated 
railways had proved them practicable for 
lower Manhattan conditions; and, by 
Chapter 606 of the laws of that year, a 
legal basis was provided for their location 
and construction that in directness and 
efficiency was a model: 


1). Upon the verified petition of 50 resi- 
nt householders and taxpayers, the super- 
sors of any county or the mayor of any city 
luding a county, might appoint a commis- 
n of five (5) residents to provide for local 
eam railways in such county or city. 

(2). Such commission must organize with- 
fifteen days after its appointment, decide 


within thirty days after organization as to 
the need of such roads; if such need be found, 
then within sixty days after such organization 
determine the routes therefor; and within 
ninety days from such organization, decide 
upon plans for construction, fix the date be- 
fore which the roads are to be ready for use, 
the maximum fare to be charged, hours dur- 
ing which cars should be provided at reduced 
rates, and such details, as the commission 
might prescribe, of the charter for a private 
railroad corporation to operate such roads. 
(3). The commissioners: .were to receive 
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$10 each for each day of actual service; pro- 
vided they so progressed matters that sufficient 
corporate capital was subscribed within a year 
from their appointment. If not, they were to 
receive no pay. 

Under this law was promptly devised 
our present elevated system. The Com- 
missioners for New York City were 
Joseph Seligman, Lewis B. Brown, Cor- 
nelius H. Delamater, Jordan L. Mott and 
Chas. J. Canda. In this connection 
two points appear: First: Existing 
franchise corporations promptly schemed 
to thwart or pocket rapid transit, so that 
the opening season of the Commission 
was a “bear garden” of corporation 
lawyers, whose succession has been un- 
broken to date—till the Commission 
turned them out and proceeded with its 
work. Second: The act thus struck off 
at first heat safeguarded the city in im- 
portant respects: (1) The Commission 
was appointed by the Mayor; (2) it must 
promptly proceed or become defunct, 
and succeed or get no pay; (3) at every 
stage it must act vigorously, without time 
for lobby work while the city dozed. 

Thus, and promptly, Manhattan got 
elevated roads—not ideal, but what she 
then wanted. 

From two sources came light. In 
1886 organized labor, through its unions, 
insisted that the city’s credit should be 
used only for a rapid transit plant, to be 
kept under city control, and of which, in 
lower fares, better service or reduced 
taxation, our citizens should reap the 
full advantage. In 1888 Mayor Hewitt 
proposed that the city use its credit to 
build subways to be owned by it, but so 
laid out and leased to the New York 
Central Railroad as practically to give it 
a perpetual franchise in return for rental, 
subject to readjustment at long inter- 
vals, thus leaving the success with which 
city development might be anticipated to 
be measured by dividends to private in- 
dividuals. 

The capitalists who studied Mayor 
Hewitt’s plan saw but one question: 
Whether the city should use public funds 
in construction, for of course (they as- 
sumed) it could not go further. As 
for the labor unions, their Clarendon 
Hall resolutions (September, 1886), de- 
manding as they did: 

“Means of transit commensurate with a 
great metropolis,” 
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and declaring: 

“That existing means of transit should not 
be left in the hands of corporations, . . . 
but should, by lawful process, be assumed by 
the city and operated for public benefit,” 


then seemed the reddest rag of Socialism. 

Mayor Hewitt’s messages are still 

quoted as “advanced.” They were so— 
in his high conception of the duty of 
franchise corporations to give good serv- 
ice. His idea of local franchises did not 
get beyond that of private investments, 
for which the holders should pay what 
they agreed, and from which they might 
properly take what they could. The idea 
that in this matter the city should so use 
its own property as best to serve its 
people was a “leap in the dark” he 
never ventured. 
* His proposition was that to the free 
use of its property the city add a loan 
of capital to induce the New York Cen- 
tral to serve it. The unions urged that 
the city improve its own property to 
serve itself. Thus was raised an issue 
then scarcely recognized but which, like 
Aaron’s rod, has since swallowed all 
others. Nothing, however, came of this 
first plan to make private monopoly of 
our subway system. 

It was 1891 before New York appre- 
ciated that the elevated system was 
worked out, and that subway transit must 
be had. The law of 1891, largely framed 
on the model of the old one, was enacted 
after a typical play for position between 
David B. Hill and Thomas C. Platt, an 
agreement under which the personnel of 
the Commission was settled in advance, 
its bi-partisanship fixed and its patronage, 
especially legal direction, equably shared 
between the high contracting parties. 

By omitting all time limits and pro- 
viding that the board might proceed on 
its own motion from time to time, on all 
matters within the scope of its functions, 
room was left for the tactics franchise 
corporations have ever so well employed 
—first to delay, and then to exploit, such 
provision as public need might force. 
And for the time being the “ Manhattan ” 
(elevated) combine and the growing 
“ Metropolitan” (surface) aggregation 
deterred rivalry and supplied investment ; 
so that when, in December, 1892, the 
Commission offered for bids the fran- 
chise if had planned, the result was a 
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fiasco. Thereafter, as ex-Mayor Hewitt 
stated to the Chamber of Commerce, 
October 3d, 1901: 

“The difficulties of the situation became 
more and more manifest, until at length a 
proposition was made to the Chamber of 
Commerce by a well-known and responsible 
banking house in this city to undertake the 
construction of the underground system.” 


Whereupon, as Mr. Hewitt states, the 
discussion of this proposition led to the 
drafting of a bill, which was 
“submitted to the Legislature, where, after 
full discussion and some amendments, one of 
which required a referendum to the people, the 
bill was enacted into a law the 22d of May, 
1894.” 


For this, the second attempt to hand 
the city over to private business inter- 
ests, the Chamber of Commerce was thus 
responsible. In this attempt it was met 
and routed by the labor unions. The 


account above given is fair only so far 
as consistent with omission to mention 
other facts, viz.: 

That while the Chamber of Commerce 
had dozed, from December, 1892, till 


wakened by R. T. Wilson & Co., in 
March, 1894, the labor unions, January 
15th, 1893, after reciting: 

‘ Vhereas, The rapid transit system is one 
in which all the people of this municipality 
are interested, and should be constructed and 
operated for the benefit of the people; 

* Resolved, That the Rapid Transit Com- 
missioners should demand from the Legisla- 
ture the enactment of such law or laws as 
would enable this city to construct and oper- 
ate said rapid transit system, as presented by 
the commissioners.” 


Thereupon, February 3d, 1893, a con- 
ference of trade unions appointed a 
Rapid Transit Committee, which 
throughout 1893 and until, as_ it 
thought, it had finally won victory, in 
1894, actively worked—its printed docu- 
ments showing the solid support of labor 
in cach of the 70 odd local trade unions— 
in which it was organized. One of its 
most telling bolts was a petition pre- 
seiited to the Legislature for a municipal 
(as distinguished from a privately owned 
an! operated) rapid transit plant, signed 
by 55,000 citizens of Manhattan. 

_ this committee had a bill introduced 
in the Legislature of 1893. It was de- 
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feated by the New York Real Estate 
Exchange. In 1894 it had again intro- 
duced this bill, and had secured a favor- 
able report thereon from the Cities com- 
mittees of both Senate and Assembly 
before the Chamber of Commerce bill 
(approved by it April 5th, 1894) reached 
Albany. 

In some respects the two bills were 
similar. They radically differed in that 
the Chamber’s measure had been so 
drawn as to facilitate letting a private 
syndicate build and operate a _ rapid 
transit system while the unions’ bill pro- 
vided a referendum, at which the voters 
of New York should decide whether 
the system should be thus farmed out or 
rapid transit roads be constructed by the 
city itself. The Chamber was promptly 
beaten, and a combination bill, including 
the unions’ referendum measure, became 
a law. 

How keen had been the strife may be 
judged by quotations: 


“ April 5th, 1894 (Evening Post, April 6th), 
at one of the Albany legislative hearings, speak- 
ing for the Chamber against the trades unions’ 
measure, Mayor Hewitt said: 

“*The referendum clause in this bill is in 
direct violation of American institutions. If 
they want to apply the principle of referendum, 
let them go to the Constitutional Convention, 
which meets May toth, and have it put in the 
Constitution. It is not the present doctrine 
and it is an abrogation of the principles of re- 
publican government.’ ” 


While in its report, 1893-4, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce says: 


“At the close of the session the bill was passed 
embodying the general features of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce bill, but with an amendment 
which can but be regretted as unfortunate be- 
cause it will delay the construction of the work 
until after the election to be held in November 
next. This amendment, which was not ac- 
cepted nor approved by the Chamber, takes 
away from the Commission the power to sell 
the franchise until after the question of munic- 
ipal construction shall have been decided by 
a vote of the people.” 


No other statement of how the city’s 
rights were assumed by the State, the 
city deprived of voice therein and its 
property handed over to a self-perpetuat- 
ing creature of the State Legislature can 
so well show the city’s humiliation as 
does the first section of the bill itself: 
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(The Chamber of Commerce Provision.) 

“ Sec. I. In each city having over one million 
of inhabitants, according to the last preceding 
national or State census, there shall be a board 
of rapid transit railroad commissioners in and 
for such city, which shall consist of the mayor 
of such city, the comptroller or other chief 
financial officer of such city, the president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, by virtue of his office, and the following 
named persons [all members of the Chamber of 
Commerce], to wit: William Steinway, Seth 
Low, John Claflin, Alexander E. Orr and John 
H. Starin. Vacancies which may take 
place in the offices so held by the persons spe- 
cifically named herein as such commissioners 
shall be filled by a majority vote of the re- 
maining members of said board. 

While the labor unions’ part included : 

“Sec. 12. The said board of rapid transit 
railway commissioners shall cause the ques- 
tion whether such railway or railways shall 
be constructed by the city and at the public 
expense, to be submitted to the vote of the 
qualified electors of the city within which such 
railway or railways is or are to be constructed, 
and to that end 

“ Sec. 13. In case the majority of votes cast 
at such election shall be in favor of such munic- 
ipal construction of said railway or railways, 
it shall be the duty of said board of rapid tran- 
sit railway commissioners within thirty days 
after the official declaration of the said vote to 
proceed to construct the said railway or rail- 
ways, and to make and let all contracts re- 
quired for the performance of the work neces- 
sary to be done and performed in and about 
the construction thereof.” 

The Chamber thenceforth divided 
rapid transit control with the Platt influ- 
ence—its own alter ego so far as con- 
cerned local “business corporations.” 
Democratic demoralization having left 
New York City open to loot, Tammany 
was treated as a blackmailer that when 
needed must be bribed, and the city was 
left little more than the privilege of pay- 
ing for what the Republican State ma- 
chine might see fit to let “ business ” con 
cerns have. 

Two points should here be noted: (1) 
That the “bugaboo” of “delay” was 
the plea on which the Chamber regretted 
it had not been allowed to do as -it 
pleased ; and (2) that, tho so imperative- 
ly ordered by the vote on referendum, the 
Commission proceeded, not to carry it 
out, but to let itself be “ jollied” by 
franchise corporations until, in 1899, it 
again appeared with a bill to wipe out 
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this mandate of the voters and to permit 
a contract by which it had already ar- 
ranged to hand over the city to the 
“ Metropolitan.” 

It was but fair to say that the Chamber 
of Commerce was in a way disinterested. 
Its plan was not that of a few for 
themselves. It was rather the satisfied 
acceptance of a plan that, ostensibly pro- 
viding public ownership, in fact pro- 
vided private corporation stock on 
which investors could collect dividends. 

Such having been the source and the 
aim of Section 1 of the Act of 1894, its 
working was foreordained. The Com- 
mission thus constituted has since rep- 
resented the past rather than the life 
even of the Chamber, and has ignored or 
defied public opinion from the start. 
Headed from the beginning by those who 
had been impressed by Mr. Hewitt’s 
reasoning, the point to which he had 
gotten 17 years ago—which was even 
then behind the sound position of the 
labor unions—has remained the “ far- 
thest north” of their imagination. A 
self-perpetuating body, in-breeding has 
magnified original weakness. And, final- 
ly, as public indulgence and civic pride 
have grown, the Commission has become 
more dazed, more vexed, that it should 
not be deferred to, and more impressed 
with the propriety of any tactics needed 
to keep our city from rash use of its own 
property. 

Of the original Commission named in 
1894, Mr. Inman and Mr. Steinway are 
dead; Mr. Orr, Mr. Starin and Mr. Claf- 
lin are still members of the board. Mr. 
Orr has been its president from the 
start, and the Commission is so far rec- 
ognized as a Nirvana for ex-presidents 
of the Chamber, that, of its self-per- 
petuating membership, Jesup is 
now the president and two others, Mr. 
Orr and Mr. Smith, ex-presidents of the 
Chamber. 

As might be inferred, the Commission 
is so largely dependent upon its counsel 
that their personnel has been of first im- 
portance. The original bi-partisan deal 
was so far carried out that the Platt 
factor has been continuously represented 
by Mr. Boardman, late of Boardman & 
Platt, now of Boardman, Platt & Soley; 
while the Democratic contingent of 1894 
—the “business” factor—now consists 
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of Mr. Rives, whose apprenticeship as 
member of the Commission (1902-03) 
doubtless commended him. 

It is plain that a Commission thus con- 
stituted and advised must be Bourbon, 
even as compared with the Chamber of 
Commerce as a whole. It may not be 
so obvious why the “ business ” interests 
they represent are so opposed to the civic 
spirit of our day, instead of leading the 
Home Rule cause, as (under Tilden) in 
1875. But thirty years ago the capital- 
ization of the franchise corporations 
which then served New York was too 
small to have had much effect on public 
opinion. Of late, however, there are but 
few successful business or professional 
men who do not own or serve such in- 
vestments or feel bound, by social or 
business ties, to stand with those who 
do. So enormous and so widely dis- 


tributed have these investments become, 
that the upper ten thousand of our citi- 
zens ever more tend toward mutual alli- 
ance to increase their dividends at the 
expense of their fellow citizens. Private 
monopoly in public service is thus or- 
ganizing class antagonism and forcing 


the issue of plutocracy against democ- 
racy. 

For the greater part of the time from 
1894 to 1899 the Commission pottered— 
in inability to conceive that it was not de- 
pendent on the then street monopoly 
that it was formed to rival or supplant. 
More real causes for delay had also to 
be met—disapproval by the court of the 
route first laid out and a tax-payers’ suit 
attacking the constitutionality of the 
Rapid Transit act. In pathetic weakness 
the Commission invited suggestions from 
the business interests with which its 
subway would compete, and called in 
those most interested in thwarting rapid 
transit to suggest the shape in which they 
would prefer it in case it had to be. 

By 1899 the Commission had con- 
cluded that the “ Metropolitan” Street 
Railway aggregation could best relieve 
it from responsibility; and, as an extra 

\jucement, undertook to get power to 
ve it what it wanted. 

‘he Rapid Transit act of 1894 had 
rovided for a referendum on the ques- 

1 of city construction. The referen- 

tm had been had, and by a vote of 
more than three to one (132,647 to 
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42,916) the voters had decreed city con- 
struction. The Commission’s bill of 
1899, had it been enacted, would have 
canceled the vote on referendum. But 
on the assumption that the Commission 
was patriotic and able, this bill was pro- 
gressed and promptly put on the calendar 
for third reading and final passage. 

At this point a capitalist who had 
heard the description of the bill, as given 
out, and recognized the profit that 
might be made, secured a copy with the 
idea of bidding in case it became a law, 
but found its wording such as to shut 
out every conceivable bidder—personal 
or corporate—except the “ Metropoli- 
tan.” He went to Albany and called 
out Senator Ford, who, after verifying 
his statement, called Governor Roose- 
velt’s attention to the fact. The Gov- 
ernor referred this bill to his legal ad- 
viser, who came to the same conclusion 
and so reported. Governor Roosevelt 
thereupon wired the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission to see him at Albany, and invited, 
to meet their representatives, the Repub- 
lican members of the Legislature from 
New York City. In response there ap- 
peared "Mr. Orr, Mr. Rives and Mr. 
Charles Stewart Smith, of the Commis- 
sion, and Mr. Boardman, of its counsel. 
The conference developed into a spirited 
argument between Mr. Boardman and 
Senator Ford, and at its close Governor 
Roosevelt dictated a special message to 
the Legislature, announcing that he 
would not approve such a bill as the 
Commission had urged. 

By this time the city was roused, and 
at a Cooper Union meeting, held under 
the auspices of the People’s Institute, 
and at which more than 50 labor unions 
were represented, the “ Metropolitan ” 
deal was denounced and a committee sent 
to Albany to oppose it. Meanwhile the 
press of the city, now thoroughly 
aroused, also attacked the Commission’s 
bill. After a stormy debate the bill was 
so amended on Senator Ford’s motion 
as to negative the Commission’s plans. 

It then passed the Senate under an 
emergency message from the Governor 
certifying the public ‘necessity for its 
prompt enactment. Under a similar mes- 
sage it passed the Assembly. Thereupon 
the then (Tammany) Mayor, Van Wyck, 
vetoed it and no legislation was had. 
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The gist of the Commission’s bill and 
the reason why the Ford act was vetoed 
will appear on comparison : 


(As Pressed by the Commission.) 


The more important provisions for proposed 
amendment of the act of 1894 were: 

(1). The insertion in section 6 of the act of 
the following: ‘‘ The board of rapid transit com- 
missioners may in its discretion grant to 
any purchaser, grantee or contractor undertak- 
ing to construct any such rapid transit rail- 
way the right to the control (together with any 
use or revenue thereof) of such galleries, pipes, 
ways or conduits.” 

(2). By insertion in section 7 of the act of the 
following: “The said board shall, with due dili- 
gence, construct the said railway or railways 
or cause the same to be constructed ‘ 
if the said board shall deem construction by 
the city to be impracticable, for any reason; 
secondly, by a contract with any railroad com- 
pany then owning or actually operating a rail- 
road within the city ; or, thirdly, bya grant 
to a railroad company then owning or actually 
operating a railroad within the city, or a cor- 
poration to be formed under the provisions of 
this act, of the franchise to construct and oper- 
ate the railroad as in this section hereinafter 
provided.” 


(3). By further inserting in the same section 
after the words “ but the rate of fare for any 


passenger shall not exceed five cents,” 
the following: “Except upon express trains, 
upon which a fare not exceeding ten cents may 
be authorized. when the grantee of the fran- 
chise or its lessee agrees to transfer passengers 
between such express trains and an existing 
surface railroad without additional fare.” 

(4). By inserting in section 32 of the act 
the following: “‘ The said board of rapid transit 
railroad commissioners grant the right 
and franchise to construct and operate such 
rapid transit railway or railways to any road or 
corporation owning or actually operating a rail- 
road within the said city and (if such city be 
divided into boroughs) in the borough or 
boroughs thereof in which said rapid transit 
railway .or railways shall have been laid out, 
or to any railroad, transportation or business 
corporation having a traffic or leasing agree- 
ment with a railroad company owning or 
Operating an existing railroad within said 
city, the lines of which intersect or coincide 
at the same or a different level with any part 
of the route of the said rapid transit railway 
or railways. The grant of the right 
or franchise to construct and operate such 
rapid transit railway or railways may be in 
perpetuity or for such term as the said board 
shall prescribe, and may fix the compensation 
to be made therefor during the continuance 
thereof, with or without any readjustment.” 
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(As Amended by Ford.) 

Before passage Senator Ford had the bill 
containing the Commission’s proposals so 
amended 

(a). As to omit the words: “ Thirdly, by a 
grant to a railroad company then owning or 
actually operating a railroad within the city, o1 
a corporation to be formed under the pro- 
visions of this act, of the franchise to construct 
and operate the railroad as in this section here- 
inafter provided,” and all other references to 
any precisely designated corporation obvi- 
ously to be benefited by the phrasing thus 
omitted. 

(b). By inserting and adding: “ The board 
of rapid transit commissioners shall, if it adopts 
the second method of construction aforesaid, 
proceed to make the grant of the rights, privi- 
leges and franchises to construct, equip, operate 
and maintain such rapid transit railway or rail- 
ways in the manner following: Said board 
shall hold at least two public meetings prior 
to the first day of July, eighteen hundred and 
ninty-nine, in the city wherein said rapid tran- 
sit railway or railways is proposed to be con- 
structed, of which meetings they shall give due 
and timely notice by advertisement in at least 
five daily newspapers published in said city, 
such meetings to be held on or after the fif- 
teenth day of May and June, eighteen hun- 
dred and ninety-nine, respectively, for the pur- 
pose of receiving suggestions as to the plans, 
Specifications, construction and operation of 
said railway or railways, and providing that 
any contract for construction or operation shall 
be made only on competitive bids after full ad- 
vertisement, by sealed proposals to be opened 
in public and thereupon to become public rec- 
ords.” 

(c). By striking out the provision permitting 
a ten-cent fare. 

(d). By inserting: “ The said grant shall be 
for a term not to exceed fifty years from the 
time when it is made and shall provide for a 
readjustment of the terms upon which it may 
be renewed, such renewal to be for a period 
not to exceed twenty-five years. Such read- 
justment of terms and renewals shall be made 
at the expiration of each twenty-five years 
thereafter”. . . 

(e). By striking out the addition proposed 
to section 32 (as above), and 

(f). By striking out permission to grant 
franchises in perpetuity. 

Thus thwarted, the Commission was 
too sensible of the public disgust at its 
course longer to delay compliance with 
the mandate of the 1894 referendum. It 
was doubtless surprised that rival bidders 
appeared and that a contract omitting 
all it had sought permission to offer to 
the “ Metropolitan” was stoutly fought 
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* for by bids and in the courts. And, with 


proper distinction between hindsight and 
foresight, we can defend the McDonald 
contract, wasteful as it has since proved 
of public interests. 

Not so with the Brooklyn extension. 
A year had scarcely passed after the 
McDonald contract had been awarded 
and taken over by the Belmont syndicate 
when that syndicate planned to pre-empt 
the system it saw must develop; and the 
Commission prepared and _ submitted 
routes for an “extension” from City 
Hall (Manhattan) down Broadway to 
the Battery, under the East River to 
Brooklyn, past its Borough Hall to Flat- 
bush Avenue connections with the Long 
Island Railroad (a P. R. R. line). This 
route was the most available section for 
rapid transit in the world—connecting 
the Manhattan with the Brooklyn focus, 
and the natural resort of more than nine- 
tenths of those whose crush at the Bridge 
was a daily scandal—as well as for such 
additions as the Manhattan subway 
might soon bring thither. That is, it 
should meet a demand at rush hours for 
over 100,000 passengers one way. It 
was, in fact, thus laid out: A discarded 
plan for the Manhattan subway had in- 
cluded a continuation down Broadway 
to the Battery of a “ one-track-each- 
way” section. Its capacity had been 
planned solely for service between Man- 
hattan points below Fulton Street and 
upper Manhattan and Bronx, with no 
reference to any Brooklyn service. As- 
suming six-car trains, each seating 50 
passengers, running under two-minute 
headway—and every seat filled—g,o00 
per hour would be the maximum service 
in any one direction; while no probable 
overcrowding or rush of trains could 
well increase this above 15,000. The 
Commission took from its pigeon holes 
this discarded lower Broadway section, 
rather reduced than added to its capacity 
by a switch connection from the Battery 
to Brooklyn, and offered it for “ com- 
petition” on terms no one could have 
imagined would admit more than two 
bidders—Belmont and Brooklyn Rapid 
l'ransit—or could have expected would 
have any real hope for any other than 
the Belmont bid. Pending this matter 
Capitalists were so impressed with the 
worth of the franchise involved that re- 


sponsible parties planned to offer to build 
the road, without any use whatever of 
city funds, under a franchise for thirty- 
five years only—the shortest time per- 
mitted by law—at the end of this term 
the road, in good order, to become the 
absolute property of the city—with 
fares, meanwhile, limited to a maximum 
of 3 cents, and option to the Belmont 
subway or any future city line of mutual 
transfer at not to exceed 2 cents addi- 
tional. But their zeal was cooled on find- 
ing that the plans were for such limited 
capacity, and they abandoned the project 
when advised that the Commission would 
not so alter the plans as to permit them 
at their own expense to accommodate 
more passengers, and also that certain 
powerful interests would “ resent their 
interference ” should they insist. The 
“extension” with the Brooklyn switch 
was thereupon awarded to the Belmont 
syndicate. 

It is safe to say that in the shape now 
authorized it will be little if ever used for 
Brooklyn traffic. Whether some deal 
was then in such shape that a coup de 
grace could not then be given “B. R. 
T.”—by relieving it of passengers and 
the bridge entrance of the crush there; 
whether the inadequacy of this “ far- 
cical’”’ “ Brooklyn extension” is to be 
the excuse for giving the Belmont in- 
terests an additional Brooklyn route 
(perhaps one of the bridges) ; whether, 
rival bids having been shut out, a 
popular demand will now be stirred by 
the Belmont interest to “force” it to 
make the road a four-track one, and thus 
a dividend diamond mine; or whether 
this was simply a hasty grab for “ posi- 
tion ” time alone can tell. The last was 
the first direction in which it was used. 

In 1901 Seth Low, by the Act of 1894 
named one of the Chamber of Commerce 
Commissioners, was elected Mayor. 
Taking office January Ist, 1902, he ap- 
pointed as his Corporation Counsel, Mr. 
Rives, a member of the Commission, who 
resigned therefrom to take the office. 
Thereupon, first the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and then the New York Central 
applied for other terminal facilities on 
Manhattan. In the case of the New 
York Central a bill, agreed upon by it 
with Mr. Rives, was introduced as a city 
measure, but at once exposed as so gro- 
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tesque a surrender of the city’s rights 
that the city’s assent was withdrawn and 
the bill killed in favor of a new measure 
much fairer to the city. In comparison 
with the Corporation Counsel’s office, the 
Rapid Transit Commission now shone 
as a champion of public rights and easily 
secured an amendment to section 32 of 
the Rapid Transit act, since known as 
the “ Pennsylvania Railroad Amendment 
of 1902.” By this, in cases of general, or 
interstate, etc. (as distinguished from 
local) railroads, it was empowered, sub- 
ject to Aldermanic approval, to grant 
rights in perpetuity, on rental, to be re- 
adjusted at fixed periods. This legisla- 
tion was a decided step backward and 
has since been stretched to cover cases 
never contemplated ; but it is fair to say 
that it was openly procured and not 
generally opposed by public opinion. 
How satisfactory it was to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad interest was indicated 
when Mr. Boardman, of counsel to the 
Commission, announcing his retainer by 
that corporation, was allowed to remain 
in its employ with relief from duty to the 
city in matters where needed by that 
railroad, and when, later, his colleague, 
Mr. Shepard, resigned from the service 
of the Commission on accepting a like 
retainer. 

In 1903 the Legislature was over- 
whelmingly Republican, Mr. Low was 
still Mayor, with Mr. Rives Corporation 
Counsel, and time seemed ripe for get- 
ting whatever law the Commission 
wanted. This time, Mayor Low, ex- 
officio a member of the Commission, took 
the laboring oar. In a letter of March 
12th, 1903, to Mr. Orr, he explained: 

“ My dear Sir.—Referring to legis- 
lation necessary to make possible further ex- 
tensions of the subway system. 

* * * * * * * * 
. . “The original subway contract was 
entered into in February, 1900, and the con- 
tractor, Mr. John McDonald, undertook to 
operate the road to be constructed. : 
ae “It is also rumored, altho it is 
not , definitely known, that the contractor’s 
profit upon the construction of the subway, as 
distinguished from the operation of the rail- 
road, will be approximately $6,000,000. 
+ . . + 7 « - * 

“The second contract entered into under 
the Rapid Transit law was made last summer 
for the subway connecting the Manhattan end 
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of the East River Bridge with the Battery, and 
by tunnel under the East River with Flatbush 
and Atlantic avenues, in Brooklyn. The esti- 
mated cost of this extension, including sta- 
tions, as estimated by the chief engineer of 
the Rapid Transit Commission, was $9,000,000 
The contract was let, nevertheless, for 
$3,000,000 upon a lease of the franchise for 
thirty-five years instead of fifty years, as in 
the first instance, with the same privilege of 
a further extension of twenty-five years. ; 
These figures, apparently, have but one inter- 
pretation, viz.: that the estimated profit from 
operation of the railroad is great enough to 
justify the contractor in bidding something 
like $6,000,000 below cost.” ‘ 
* * * * * * + . 
“Tt may as well be taken for granted 
that the only bidder who is in a position to 
give to the city a uniform rate of fare over 
the entire system to be built with the city’s 
credit is the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, which already controls the original sub- 
way and the first Brooklyn tunnel. J think 
amendments to the law may as well frankly 
recognize this fact and give to the city an op- 
tion, by an amendment of section 32, to make 
contracts with this company, from time to time, 
for the extension of the subway system upon 
the best obtainable terms.” 


During the month previous, the Citi- 
zens’ Union, after extended inquiry and 
full discussion, had resolved: 


“There is every reason why the city should 
have cheaper and better transportation, and it 
is high time that some comprehensive plan be 
devised for furnishing it, both for the near and 
the distant future. . 

* * * * * * 

“ The question is not whether we shall adopt 
the policy of municipal ownership in respect 
of additional street railroads, for that is the 
policy to which we are already bound by the 
Rapid Transit act, but rather whether we are 
going to have control over them when built.” 


* * 


and had introduced the measure since 
known as the Elsberg bill, providing for: 


(a) New lines to be laid out for success- 
ful operation independently of those now con- 
tracted for; 

(b) The separation of contracts for con- 
struction from those of operation, and limiting 
the latter to a maximum term of twenty years; 

(c) Adequately providing, in connection 
with subway construction, for conduits, pipes, 
etc., to accommodate other public services ; 

(d) For repeal as to future cases of the 
tax exemption now enjoyed by the present sub- 
way contractors; 

(e) For reduced fares in certain contin- 
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cencies, first to school children and then to 
others; 

(f) For approval by our local authority (the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment) of any 
contract for operation. 


In support of which the labor unions 
of the city promptly acted, appointing 
a committee that urged the bill at Albany. 

While this measure was pending, ap- 
parently with approval of all concerned, 
it leaked out that the Commission had 
provided a measure, drafted by Mr. 
Rives, to effectuate Mayor Low’s sug- 
gestion. A copy being secured it was 
found to be a batch of counter-proposals 
to those of the Elsberg bill, and to pro- 
vide: 

(a) That contracts for operation should be 
made at or before contracts for construction. 

(b) That the operator should be taxed only 
on the sum at which the construction contract 
had been let. 

(c) That while all other would-be con- 
tractors must compete by sealed proposals in 
answer to full advertisement for construction 
or operation of new roads, the Commission 
might in its discretion contract for new roads 
with any party then actually constructing or 
operating a subway already contracted for 
(that is, the Belmont syndicate) without com- 
petitive bids or advertisement. 


The Citizens’ Union denounced the 
measure and the press gave out inter- 
views of Mr. Rives, from which it was 
inferred that it had been dropped. 

Mayor Low’s course was masterful to 
say the least. He invited to luncheon 
with himself Mr. Orr, Mr. Grout, the 
Comptroller, and Mr. Cutting, Chairman 
of the Citizens’ Union (tho not of its 
Franchise Committee); after coffee 
gave out that a bill had been agreed 
upon, sent it to Albany by Dr. E. R. L. 
Gould, Treasurer of the Citizens’ Union 
(whom he had made City Chamberlain), 
and “ stood pat ” on a measure practically 
the same as that denounced by the Citi- 
zens’ Union, except one amendment, 
Which made it worse, providing as it 
dil that if any other than the Bel- 
mi r syndicate dare to bid for new 
Tou! S, 

* The total length of the terms of any lease 
an of all rentals thereof shall not exceed 
fifty years,” 


but that in case of lease to the Belmont 
syndicate (described as a party “ already 
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operating a railroad constructed at public 
expense under contract prior to January 
Ist, 1903”) the board might “at its 
option” give such party a lease with 
renewals for the 75-year term it had. 

The Citizens’ Union Franchise Com- 
mittee got wind of this and so promptly 
warned Senator Elsberg and denounced 
the tactics used that no Senator could 
be found to father it, and Mr. Bostwick, 
of the Assembly, who, in respect for its 
source, had introduced the bill, so 
promptly repudiated it that it died still- 
born. Not, however, until the last ditch 
was reached did attempt to misrepresent 
the Citizens’ Union position cease. Day 
after day interviews were given out from 
the press, of the shorter of which the 
following from the Times. of April 7th, 
1903, is a good example: 

“Corporation Counsel Geo. L. Rives was 
asked yesterday to explain the pending Rapid 
Transit bill, which has been criticised severely 
at Albany on the ground that it is designed to 
give undue privileges to the Belmont under- 
ground railroad syndicate. 

““* The Mayor asked me to put his ideas into 
shape in the form of a bill. I did so. Later 
Messrs. Grout, Cutting and Orr consulted with 
Mr. Low, and finally a bill was drawn up to 
satisfy all of them. It is this measure that is 
now before the Legislature. It satisfies the 
Commission, I believe, and also the Citizens’ 
Tame .. >. 

“ The bill was taken up to Albany last week 
for the city administration by City Chamber- 
lain E. R. L. Gould.” 


The dilemma of the Citizens’ Union 
was serious. Plans for its renomination 
of Mayor Low were already well ma- 
tured. Those who should first have de- 
nounced such tactics were dumb, while 
the Union’s Franchise Committee spared 
neither the bill nor its authors; the city 
press scored the “ Mayor’s bill,” and at 
mass meetings prompted by the Mayor 
to denounce other bills it was pilloried 
as the worst grab of all. 

The Elsberg bill passed the Senate. 
Bowing to the storm, Mayor Low in- 
structed the city’s representative at Al- 
bany to withdraw opposition to its pas- 
sage in the Assembly. 

The situation was critical. Not 
merely had the Commission’s own bill 
been killed, but the Elsberg bill—open- 
ing future routes to fair competition and 
forestalling Belmont monopoly—seemed 
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likély to become law. The Mayor had 
been ‘driven from the field. Governor 
Odell would not stand for it in the open, 
and the Assembly Committee on Rules 
had promised to report the bill for a 
vote, when on the evening before ad- 
journment “Dry Dollar” Sullivan (then 
the Tammany Boss) arrived and went 
at work. When the bill was reported 
the next morning a combine of up-State 
Republicans and Tammany Democrats 
referred it back without roll call, and for 
the second time in this connection pri- 
vate monopoly was rescued by an alli- 
ance between the Puritan Commission 
and Tammany. 


So much for 1903. In 1904 the Citi- 
zens’ Union Franchise Committee again 
took up the work. The Elsberg bill (now 
Elsberg-Newcomb measure) was early 
reintroduced and pushed. The commit- 
tee pressed for early action and kept alert 
for opposition. This finally appeared 
in two bills sent up by the Rapid Transit 
Commission—one to extend the limit of 
its expenditure, and the other to add 


the city’s bridges to the highways, of 


which the Commission could dispose. 

At public hearing the Franchise Com- 
mittee told the Senate Committee on 
Cities that while the Citizens’ Union ob- 
jected to mere grants of further power 
to the Commission it favored such 
grants if properly guarded. Chairman 
White, of the Senate Committee, sug- 
gested consolidation. The Citizens’ 
Union consented. The Senate Committee 
on Cities thereupon introduced as its 
own (a committee) measure a consolida- 
tion of the Union’s bill with those of the 
Commission. This unmasked the Com- 
mission, which (first making some con- 
cessions, then withdrawing the most im- 
portant one) instructed its counsel to 
urge that its own bills be not consolidated 
with the Union’s measure, but separately 
passed at once. 

This attitude was so generally appre- 
ciated and denounced that the Union 
gained a tactical advantage, and Senate 
Committee hearings closed with the in- 
timation that the Consolidated bill would 
be favorably reported. 

Meanwhile, the Central Federated 
Union had thus resolved and memorial- 
ized the Legislature: 
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“ That unless and until—by enactment of the 
Elsberg-Newcomb measure, or some even 
more stringent law—our city is given full con- 
trol of the expenditure proposed, and any such 
disposal of public property as is allowed by 
the present Rapid Transit act definitely pro- 
hibited by law, the central Federated Union 
protests against any enlargement of the power 
of the Rapid Transit Commission or increase 
of the amount of expenditure for which it is 
allowed to provide.” 


But such pressure was now brought 
to bear upon Citizens’ Union leaders to- 
ward averting the indignity that lack of 
confidence on the Union’s part would be 
to such “respectable” gentlemen as 
those of the Commision that, against the 
protest of its Franchise Committee— 
which had to be reorganized in conse- 
quence—the Union sent new representa- 
tives to Albany, headed by its president, 
instructed to express confidence in the 
Commission and willingness to leave to 
its discretion (tho its views had been 
shown by the Bostwick bill) the carrying 
out of Elsberg bill provisions for separa- 
tion of contracts. 

The effect was just what might have 
been expected. No one at Albany saw 
the need of enacting law that left discre- 
tion with the very ones most bitterly op- 
posed to its aims. Therefore, “ jamming 
through ” the Commission’s measure, the 
Assembly threw the Elsberg bill into 
the waste basket—the net result being 
that the very evil foreseen by the wage 
earners had come to pass—viz., that by 
raising the debt limit and by adding our 
great bridges to the property which the 
Commission could hand over to monop- 
oly, our city was made more helpless than 
ever. 

This year (1905) the Citizen’s Union 
is still pressing the Elsberg bill, but with 
careful explanation of its regard for the 
Rapid Transit Commissioners, and will- 
ingness that it be enacted in such shape as 
to leave the carrying out of its more im- 
portant provisions to their “ discretion.” 

On the other hand, the labor unions 
while supporting the Elsberg bill—as at 
least depriving the Commissioners of the 
excuse behind which they had dodged— 
have had prepared and introduced a 
measure abolishing the present Commis- 
sion, and substituting therefor one of five 
members—the Mayor, the Comptroller 
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and three others, the terms of which lat- 
ter so end that upon his entering office 
each incoming Mayor has one appoint- 
ment, which gives the administration just 
elected a majority of the Commission, but 
leaves upon it the largest possible minor- 
ity of those similarly appointed by for- 
mer mayors, thus insuring the greatest 
continuity in policy consistent with con- 
stant responsibility to the public. 

Such is the legislative situation up to 
date. 

The sharpest issue between the Els- 
berg and the Commission standpoint is on 
the former’s demand for separation of 
construction from operation contracts. In 
each case construction is a present matter 
—operation one of the future—after 
years of construction. The normal con- 
struction unit is comparatively small, say 
a half mile. The operation unit is several 
miles. No practical construction con- 
tractor was ever known to operate—op- 
erators are not accustomed to construct. 
Of construction contractors there are 
scores competent and eager to bid. Of 


contractors now qualified to bid for op- 


eration in advance of construction there 
are but three possible ones—Interbor- 
ough, Metropolitan and Brooklyn Rap- 
id Transit—and these so related that 
there is practically but one for any given 
route. An independent route once laid 
out, competing operators would be plenty 
by the time it was constructed. To in- 
sist that the operation and construction 
contract be combined is therefore (a) to 
exclude from bidding the only contract- 
ors competent to construct (and who, as 
suh-contractors, will actually do the con- 
struction) ; (b) to confine bids to those 
who years in advance are prepared to un- 
dertake operation (that is—present fran- 
chise operators), and who would dabble 
in construction only to sublet on specula- 
tive profits, and (c) to deprive the city 
of the benefit of transit developments 
within the years of construction (which 
in each case, of late, would have saved it 
nany millions now already pocketed by 
1 combination bidder). 
“or this the Commission suggests but 
° excuse—fear that the city’s money, 
‘ever economically spent in construc- 
might be wasted if, when con- 
micted, no one could be found to op- 
te the road thus perfected. This ap- 
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peal ignores experience and stultifies the 
Commission. In both cases where it has 
offered to bidders routes it had laid out, 
bidders have appeared. In one the suc- 
cessful contractor has realized a bonus 
of $30,000,000 upward ; and in the other 
the same party, in order to corral the op- 
erating contract, offered to build for one- 
third actual cost—at what enormous 
speculative profit can be but imagined. 
Moreover, by its own Bostwick bill the 
Commission proposed that contracts for 
operating be let out at, or before, con- 
tracts for construction. Is it now so far 
in dotage that two years later it cannot 
lay out routes that, when actually con- 
structed, operators will bid for? Or was 
it so much more competent two years ago 
that it could then lay out routes and more 
easily get operating contractors therefor 
years ahead (even before construction 
had been contracted for) than it can now 
lay out such as operators will bid for 
when they are ready for use?. Or, are its 
present and Bostwick hill suggestions 
alike mere shams to foo] gudgeons, the 
inconsistency of which is immaterial so 
long as they serve their purpose? 

The real fear of those who speak 
through the Commission against separa- 
tion of construction from operation con- 
tracts is not that when the roads are 
ready for operation the city will get no 
bidders therefor, but that, on the con- 
trary, there will be too many bidders, 
thus breaking the present monopoly. 

In the matter of a general plan, the 
Commission has been equally consistent. 
In 1894 the average citizen assumed that 
such a plan would be outlined, and its 
items carried out as might prove prac- 
ticable ; also that “ business ” men needed 
no hints on that score. But as years 
passed and isolated suggestions of inter- 
ested parties were gravely discussed, with 
no sign that the Commission had any 
ideas of its own, people were puzzled. By 
1900 the Commission’s reference to data 
it had collected and comprehensive stud- 
ies of its engineers began to reassure us; 
but in 1901 it transpired that its only 
basis for these references to unused 
wealth was Mr. Orr’s confidence that “ of 
course” the engineers must have such. 
By 1902 he took a step ahead—in advice 
—and said: 

“The enormously valuable property-of the 
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city in its streets shall not be improvidently 
granted nor used without a farsighted regard 
to the future development and necessities of 
rapid transit and transportation within its 
limits.” 

“It is therefore clear that .the public now has 
a right to expect from this board the prepara- 
tion of a general and far-reaching system of 
rapid transit, covering the whole city of New 
York in all its five boroughs.” 


Mr. Parsons’s compliance was an essay 
in monopoly, of which candor was .the 
unusual merit. The first “ far-reaching 
system ” was a batch of “ extensions ” by 
which all parts of the greater city were 
“ connected ” at different points with the 
Belmont subway, and which no one else 
could operate, such as that which Mr. 
Bostwick’s bill was planned to carry out. 
As to this, in his letter, above quoted on 
another point, Mayor Low said: 

“ The pieces of the subway proposed by Mr. 
Parsons for Manhattan and the Bronx are 
mere fragments to make complete the system 
created by the first (or Belmont) contract, the 
control of which has passed from the city for 
fifty (seventy-five) years.” 


Then Belmont bought the “ elevated,” 
and a further reaching system was pro- 
duced of similar extensions of both the 
Belmont subway and Mr. Belmont’s ele- 
vated, the routes of which were evident- 
ly laid out less for public convenience 
than to utilize old iron. The combine be- 
tween the Belmont (now Interborough), 
etc., “ Metropolitan ” and the “ Brooklyn 
Rapid Transit ” interests then rapidly de- 
veloped as differences were adjusted, and 
their common cause against the city op- 
erated, until we now have the farthest 
“ reaching system ” of all, such a “ crazy 
quilt” of unrelated “extension” and 
so scattered over the map that they are 
inscrutable until one notes the equable 
ingenuity with which they begin and end 
nowhere, except (indifferently) in the 
hands of the one or other of the three. 

Meanwhile, tho Mr. Orr—and Mr. 
Claflin, at least—should not have done 
so, they forgot Brooklyn; for example, 
they, first, let Mr. Belmont so locate his 
subway that they now say it prevents the 
natural remedy for the bridge crush; 
and, second, they gave him (so planned 
that no one else could take it) a “ Brook- 
lyn extension ” that left Brooklyn unre- 
lieved. 
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Of its care for details the Commission’s 
treatment of the advertising question is 
a sample. It so botched the first Belmont 
contract as to invite trouble and start th« 
pending mélée. In the second Belmont 
contract it has reserved full power of reg- 
ulation. But in the McAdoo tunnel— 
tho in part perpetual, and as a whole 
not protected, as were the Belmont sub- 
ways, by the fact that the latter were 
streets—it has left the operator full li- 
cense to deface ad libitum. 

As to present intent: Since the farce 
of competition for the Brooklyn exten- 
sion, four years since, the Commission 
has allotted no routes except non-com- 
petitive ones under the so-called “ Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Clause.” And its en- 
gineers have suggested none not so laid 
out as hopelessly to favor some one bid- 
der. It has now given out that the In- 
terborough is ready to take over new 
routes under a combined construction and 
operation contract, under which con- 
struction will be estimated at ni/—thus, 
as Mr. Orr puts it, “ relieving ” the city. 

The program being. thus announced, 
it is worth while to note that, under the 
Rapid Transit act, this process will ex- 
clude new routes from the safeguards 
provided by the act in case of roads “ con- 
structed by the city.” For example: In 
the McAdoo case the Commission al- 
lotted routes, part of them in perpetuity, 
without even the pretense of competi- 
tion. 

Only one acquainted with Mr. Bel- 
mont, the Interborough, the Commission, 
and the results already realized from 
their interaction can ‘fully judge of the 
probable rate of usury—in operation 
profit and stripping the city of all control 
—on which Mr. Belmont consents thus 
“to relieve” the city. Meanwhile, the 
Commission seems again to have forgot- 
ten how often, beginning with the ref- 
erendum vote of 1894, it has been ordered 
to lay out routes to be built by the city, 
instead of pledging its birthright to bor- 
row funds of those whose credit is not as 
good as that of the city itself. 

It is not a question of the respectability 
of the present members of the Commis- 
sion. That is as unquestioned as is 
Standard Oil piety or Steel Trust phi- 
lanthropy. It may be admitted, too, that 
an ever fresh supply of ‘corporate securi- 
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ties, in which wealth can invest with con- 
fidence of large returns, is a factor in a 
commercial city’s growth; also that the 
Chamber of Commerce fitly represents 
this interest, and that one of its members 
(if otherwise qualified) might be a useful 
factor of such a Commission. 

But some of us believe that private in- 
vestment interests cannot be trusted to 
dictate public concerns, and that the Com- 
mission, as now constituted, has been, and 
must be the Man Friday of franchise 
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grabs. It is imaginable that we are 
wrong. It is not imaginable that, with 
its Bostwick bill before us, we can prop- 
erly trust to its “discretion;” or that, 
believing as we do, we have no duty in 
the premises. To leave the Commission 
undisturbed would raise a question of 
good faith—not that of the Commission, 
but our own. 

“How can New York get rapid 
transit?” The first requisite is to abol- 
ish the present Commission. 

New York Ciry. 


The Strength -of the Hills 


BY MARY ALLEN 


Into my temple I climb, 
Out of the streets of the earth; 
Up through the heart of a rhyme; 
Up to the hilltop I climb. 
Set in a ring of the sky, 
With its greatness arched in, till I lie 
At Thy feet, O Most High! 


Weary and worn with the needs 
That skulk in the streets of the earth; 
lired with the stress of its deeds; 
Encompassed about with its needs, 
I hasten away to my shrine, x « 
That the Face of the Lord may outshine 
This despondence of mine. 


| follow the sound of a bell 
That swings in the roof with the stars, 
\ wonderful, glorified bell 
Of the Lord, to proclaim and to tell 
His down-reaching to me from above, 
That my. weakness may lean on His love, 
O Divinest of love. 


And He lifts me along the rough path, 
Where I stumble and fall in my haste. 
‘And His hand such a tenderness hath, 
And His smile so enlightens my path, 
That when I have reached His embrace, 
And have kindled my soul at His Face, 
I am lost in His grace. 


And so to the hilltop I come, 
Weary. and spent with my sins; 
And I find such a welcome at home, 
For myself and the others that roam, 
«... That I call you, unhappy, to flee 
Away from wayfaring with me 
To my sanctuary. 


And holding the staff of my rhyme, 
Beyond, to the Mount, we will go, 
That outsoars this low summit of time; 
And enrapt in the heavenly chime 
Of the bells that call upward, will fly, 
With the singing around us, to lie 
At Thy feet, O Most High! 


Marion, Mass, 





The Case of Midshipman Arrowood 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 


IDSHIPMAN Milton W. Ar- 
M rowood, of North Carolina, en- 
tered the United States Naval 
Academy in September, 1900, and was 
graduated in February, 1904. His class 
was of exceptional ability, for, in face of 
the fact that the average ratio of gradua- 
tion is less than fifty per cent., over sixty 
per cent. of the initial membership of this 
class successfully completed the course, 
and its highest mem- 
ber achieved eighty- 
eight per cent. of 
the possible maxi- 
mum. Even in these 
conditions of com- 
petition throughout 
his academic career 
Midshipman Arro- 
wood maintained an 
excellent position, 
not only in studies, 
but in conduct and 
accom- 
seventy- 


efficiency, 
plishing 

eight per cent. for 
his entire course and 
being graduated No. 
21in a class of sixty- 


two. In his senior 
year he was made 
one of the eight 
cadet ensigns, a 
much coveted posi- 
tion of honor, carry- 
ing with it special 
privileges and con- 
siderable authority 
over his fellows. 

The senior class 
at the Naval Acad- 
emy, following a 
custom existing in 
many colleges, publishes a class book, 
called the “ Lucky Bag,” in which the 
boys’ estimates of one another are freely 
expressed, boy fashion. This is what it 
has about young Arrowood: 


“* A man may have no bad habits and have 
worse. —Mark Twain. 

“An ecclesiastical youth of solemn visage 
and pious action, who looks upon this life as 
a vale of tears not to be taken frivolously. At 
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times allows his overstrained spirit to relax 
and seeks surcease of sorrow in music. Has 
been known to ‘french’ to attend steropticon 
lectures, but is generally a model of propriety. 
Of late has become quite a society man, and is 
frequently seen at the hops. Teacher of a 
Sunday school class of young ladies and soloist 
of the Annapolis Presbyterian Church.” 


This, coupled with the circumstance 
that altho the book is full of juvenile 
jokes about other 
members of the class 
there are none re- 
ferring to Arrowood, 
will convey to col- 
lege men especially a 
better idea of thetype 
to which he proba- 
bly belongs than any 
serious characteri- 
zation could afford. 
His fellow students 
seem also to have 
been unable to rec- 
oncile his persistent 
hazing of new com- 
ers after it had be- 
come a point of 
honor among them 
not to do so with his 
prominent member- 
ship in the Young 
Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. 

Upon leaving the 
Academy he was or- 
dered to the battle- 
ship “ Kearsarge,” 
flagship of the 
North Atlantic 
Squadron. It was 
a desirable _ billet 
(for he might have 
been sent to a training ship or to a 
gunboat in the Philippines) and such 
berths are generally awarded in recogni- 
tion of satisfactory work at Annapolis. 
He now had before him two years of 
service afloat and afterward promotion 
to the commissioned grade of ensign. 
The outlook for his future progress 
would, then, be of the fairest, for promo- 
tion is rapid at the bottom of the Navy 
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list, and is certain to become more so. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether in time of 
peace the Navy has ever offered to any 
one more sure and quick advancement. 
His future therefore in a most honorable 
calling was secure—nothing could mar it 
but ill health or his own behavior—and 
he had earned his place. 

After about a year’s duty on the 
“ Kearsarge” he tendered his resigna- 
tion; this despite the fact that on enter- 
ing the Academy he had signed the fol- 
lowing contract: 

“T, Milton W. Arrowood, of the State of 
North Carolina, aged seventeen (17) -years, 
having been appointed a midshipman, do here- 
by engage with the consent of my parents that 
I will serve in the navy of the United States 
for eight years, unless sooner discharged by 
competent authority.” 

The Secretary of the Navy accordingly 
declined to accept the resignation, both 
because his term had not expired and be- 
cause it was considered that in return for 
the education and pay bestowed by the 
Government a longer service was due 
than had been rendered. The midship- 
man had been paid while a student $500 


per year, and $950 per year subsequently, 
and considering the expense of maintain- 
ing the Naval Academy it is safe to say 
that he had cost the people over $10,000 
to bring him to his present state of use- 


fulness. -Furthermore, the Navy is suf- 
fering severely for lack of officers ; ships 
are being put out of commission for this 
reason, and Mr. Arrowood himself was 
graduated four months ahead of time so 
as to make his services the more quickly 
available. Whatever laxity, therefore, may 
have existed in past years in insisting 
upon the observance of the eight years’ 
contract, the present conditions clearly do 
not justify it. 

Midshipman Arrowood then appears 
to have taken matters into his own hands. 
He obtained leave of absence from his 
ship and at its expiration did not return. 
Some weeks afterward he was found by 
secret service detectives: at work as an 
cmployee in a broker’s office in New 
vom. He was arrested, confined in the 

avy Yard and subsequently sent back 

» the North Atlantic Squadron, now in 
the West Indies. 

The military crime of desertion is de- 
fned as “iabsence without leave with a 
nianifest intention not to return.” The 
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law governing the Navy prescribes that 
on conviction such punishment may be 
inflicted as a court martial may adjudge. 
It has been announced that Midshipman 
Arrowood will be tried by court-martial. 
The need of this is unquestionable, for 
never in the Navy has desertion among 
the enlisted men been more rife. . Last 
year nearly sixteen per cent. of the entire 
force deserted. It needs no argument to 
perceive that if the idea takes root that 
the desertion of an officer will be visited 
by other than the severest condemnation, 
the difficulty of manning the Navy is sure 
to be increased. It is necessary, therefore, 
—if the court-martial finds Midshipman 
Arrowood guilty of desertion—that an 
example should be made. 

The law further provides that when- 
ever the punishment for conviction of an 
offense is left to the discretion of a court- 
martial, such punishment in time of peace 
shall not be in excess of a limit which the 
President of the United States may pre- 
scribe. Former Presidents have long 
since prescribed the limiting punishment 
for desertion by an officer as dismissal 
from the Navy. 


This will strike many people as sub- 
stantially no punishment at all to an in- 
dividual willing to desert in order to free 
himself from service. But there is some- 
thing more. “Every person,” says the 
law, “who deserts from the Naval service 
of the United States is deemed to have 
relinquished and forfeited his rights of 
citizenship ; such deserters shall 
be forever incapable of holding any office 
of trust or profit under the United States 
or of exercising any rights of citizens 
thereof.” . 

That is the most severe part of the 
penalty, and it is intended to meet not 
merely the act of desertion, but the Viola- 
tion of the solemn oath of seryice and 
allegiance which must be taken on ‘enter- 
ing the Navy. This young man swore, as 
follows: 


* And I, Milton W. Arrowood, do solemnly 
swear that I will bear true faith and allegiance 
to the United States of America; that I will 
serve them honestly and faithfully against all! 
their enemies whomsoever; and that I will 
obey the orders of the President of the United 
States, and the orders of the offittrs ap- 
pointed over me according to the ritles and 
articles for the government of . the. United 
States Navy; so help me God.” 
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For breaking that oath the law casts 
the convict out. The flag which he swore 
to serve becomes no longer his flag, nor 
his the right to its protection. Hence- 
forward he is a man without a country. 

Whatever extenuating circumstances 
there may be in the present case will no 
doubt in due time appear, but the only 
reason so far vouchsafed by Midshipman 
Arrowood himself for his course is: 

“ Every regulation ever made for my protec- 
tion has been broken, and I thought I would 
do a little regulation breaking myself.” 


This on its face is absurd. Means of 
redress are always and certainly available 
to every one in the Navy. The young 
man knew what they were and he had 
only to invoke them. That he should not 
have done so, and that, with his previous 
training and discipline, he should have 
taken the step he has, suggests either wil- 
ful disregard of his obligations or else 
some abnormal conditions in his ship life. 
The latter will of course be inquired into 
by the court-martial. 


Much mistaken public comment has © 


been caused by intemperate letters writ- 
ten to the Navy Department and to a 
newspaper by Mr. Arrowood, Senior. 
This gentleman, who is understood to be 
a clergyman, has an imaginary grievance 
of some four or five years’ standing— 
from which the odium theologicum is by 
no means wanting—against the dis- 
cipline of the Naval Academy. It did 
not lead him to withdraw his son from 
the baleful influence of that institution 
before all benefits thereof were fully se- 
cured; but now, after the event, he seems 
to find in it justification for heaping 
abuse upon the school and the Navy gen- 
erally. That the Rev. Mr. Arrowood 
through his somewhat original views 
concerning moral obligations has himself 
contributed to the present predicament of 
his son seems altogether probable. 

No graduate of the Naval Academy 
nor any officer of the regular Navy has 
ever been convicted of desertion, so far 
as the present writer is aware. Officers 
have unaccountably disappeared and 
their names in consequence have been 
dropped from the Navy list. In one in- 
stance only a Naval Academy graduate 
has been directly charged with the of- 
fense, since he is called a deserter in the 
Navy Register of 1891; but there does 
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not appear to have been any trial. The 
youth of Midshipman Arrowood—he is 
but twenty-two—will plead for him; but, 
if he be adjudged guilty, justice plainly 
requires a punishment which will be cer- 
tainly deterrent to others. Such a penal- 
ty is a much more effective warning 
when it is kept before those whom it is 
designed to influence, and this the dis- 
missal of the culprit will obviously not 
accomplish. 

The solution of the problem—assum- 
ing always that the court convicts—al- 
ready exists in a law which is in full 
force. Article 9 of the Articles for the 
Better Government of the Navy pro- 
vides: 

“ Any officer who absents himself from his 
command without leave may by the sentence of 
a court-martial be reduced to the rating of an 
ordinary seaman.” 


This has never been covered up or 
buried in masses of other legislation. On 
the contrary, it has been read and must 
be read constantly and publicly before 
the midshipmen at the Academy and be- 
fore the crews of all ships in commission. 
Reduction to the ranks under this article 
was inflicted on two midshipmen who de- 
serted from the Naval Academy in 1866. 
One of them was the son of a prominent 
New York lawyer and politician. The 
boy was arrested in New York, and de- 
spite all the influence exerted to save him 
was reduced to the rating of an appren- 
tiie and sent to duty in the “ Rhode 
Island.” So, also, during the Civil War, 
two engineer officers were reduced to 
firemen. It is a penalty which seems to 
fit the present circumstances. As all 
seamen in the Navy must be Amer- 
ican citizens it appears also to avoid 
the loss of citizenship, but strips from the 
young officer the rights and privileges 
which he has shown himself unfit to re- 
tain. It compels him to carry out his 
contract of service in the humbler posi- 
tion and in sight of all men serving in 
the Navy for a period long enough to 
bring the lesson well home to them as 
well as to him. For a time he would be 
a marked man and the disgrace would be 
hard to bear. A repetition of the offense, 
under the new conditions, would mean a 
term of imprisonment. 

As the law now stands no more “ ex- 
cessive’ punishment than dismissal can 
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be inflicted on an officer who deserts. The 
question then remains whether reduction 
to the ranks is in fact a penalty in excess 
of dismissal or a less one. Considering 
the life-long disgrace of disfranchise- 
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ment, it certainly seems that disrating is 
much the milder infliction, especially as 
the term of service under the existing 
contract is limited to but three years from 
the present time. 

New York Crry, 


The Nobel Roll of Honor 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


VER a million dollars has now 
been expended for the encour- 
agement of science and literature 

and international peace in accordance 
with the plan devised by Alfred Nobel, 
and it is a suitable time to consider in 
how far his ideas have been followed and 
how well his purposes have been accom- 
plished. The public takes an interest in 
the annual awards, chiefly because it sat- 
isfies curiosity as to who are our greatest 
men. We are all agreed more or less 


on the names of the great men of the 
past, and, if we want definite figures to 


express their relative fame, we can fol- 
low the method recently used in a scien- 
tific study in this country—measure 
the number of inches their biographies 
occupy in the cyclopedias. But when it 
comes to estimating the relative stature 
of our contemporaries we are at a loss. 
It is easier to fill the niches of a hall of 
fame of the dead than one of the living. 
[specially are men of science hidden 
from popular view. If the average man 
were asked to name fourteen of the 

’s greatest scientists it would usual- 

t found that the majority of the 
nameg-on the list would be charlatans 
or x 4 In regard to the peace- 
maker§. also, we can think of the names 
of five great generals easier than of five 
of ‘the promoters of international har- 
mony, :: 


THE WINNERS OF THE NOBEL PRIZBS. 
Subject, 
Year. 
Vhysics : 
3008. 6a 
1902... 
1908.... 


Nationality. Name. 
...-Wilhelm Konrad Roentgen. 
H. A. Lorentz, P. Zeeman. 
..-Henri Becquerel, Pierre 
Curie and Madame Curie. 


1904.... .-Lord Rayleigh. 


Chemistry : 
; eee Jakobus H. Van’t Hoff, 
1902.. ..+-Emil Fischer, 
1903....Swedish....Svante Arrhenius. 
1904....English....Sir William Ramsay. 

Medicine : 
1901....German,...Emil Behring. 
1902....English....Ronald Ross. 
1903....Danish.....Niels R. Finsen. 
1904....Russian....Ivan Petrovitch Pavlov. 

Literature : 
1901....French.....Armand Sully-Prudhomme. 
1902....German....Theodor Mommsen, 
1903....Norwegian.. Bjirnstjerne Bjérnson, 


1904 { Spanish, ...Frederic Mistral. 
*** | Spanish....José Echegaray. 
Peace: 


1901... pity 


1902.. 


1908... 
1904... 


Henri Dunant. 
Frederic Passy. 


Elie Ducommun. 
Albert Gobat. 


-English....W. R. Cremer. 
- International. Institute of International 
Law. 

But in the Nobel prizemen we have 
a list of twenty-four of the greatest 
benefactors of mankind, selected after 
careful consideration by presumably 
competent and unbiased committees. 
Since Nobel strongly emphasized his de- 
sire that no account should be taken of 
nationality, it is interesting to note the 
geographical distribution of these men 
of genius. France leads with five 
(counting M. and Madame Curie as 
one), Germany and Great Britain. tie 
with four each, Switzerland and Holland 
three each, Russia, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark and Spain one each. Europe 
is the only one of the six continents 
honored, and of the European countries 
Portugal, Italy and Belgium are not rep- 
resented. 

American names are conspicuously ab- 
sent. Is this because we have no men 
worthy to stand with these? Is the Old 
World slow to recognize the achieve- 
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ments of the 
New? Has our 
national modesty 
deterred us from 
pushing our 
claims? Are our 
scientific achieve- 
ments commen- 
surate with the 
equipment of our 
laboratories? Are 
our authors as 
great as our read- 
ers are numer- 
ous? Are we 
leading the world 
in international 
arbitration? 
These are a few 
of the questions 
which arise in the mind of the Amer- 
ican as he looks over this list of blue 
ribbon men. When he takes out his 


SIR WILLIAM RAMSAY, 
Chemistry 


pencil and prepares his ballot for the 
five Americans who ought to get the 
prizes next December he finds answers to 
some of them. 

Whatever may be our deserts in this 


matter it does not appear that sufficient 
effort has been made in this country to 
see that proper nominations were made 
with the necessary backing. Our 
apathy in the matter is in marked contrast 
with the interest taken in European 
countries. Nomination blanks have been 


FREDERIC MISTRAL, 
Literature 


IVAN PETROVITCH 
PAVLOV, 
Physiology 


circulated here in 
a casual and des- 
ultory manner, 
but it is necessary 
to make a united 
effort in order 
that the indorse- 
ments may have 
due effect. In 
this the American 
Academy of Sci- 
ence should, like 
the correspond- 
ing bodies of 
France, Sweden 
and Spain, take 
the lead. Owing 
to a peculiar rul- 
ing, however, 
against which the 
French Academy has protested in 
vain, all nominations for the scien- 
tific prizes must be sent in by in- 
dividuals, not by the body as a whole. 
Candidates for the peace prize, on the 
contrary, are to be presented by legisla- 
tive assemblies. The peace prizes have 
been really awarded, not so much to in- 
dividuals, as the founder wished, as to 
societies and institutions promoting in- 
ternational arbitration. .The United 
States Senate, if otherwise qualified, 
would apparently be eligible under their 
ruling. Nominations have to be sent to 
Stockholm before February 1st. In this 


LORD RAYLEIGH, 
Physics 


JOSE ECHEGARAY, 
Literature 
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connection it is well to quote the exact 
words of Nobel’s will: 

“With the residue of my convertible estate 
| hereby direct my executors to proceed as fol- 
lows: They shall convert my said residue of 
property into money, which they shall then in- 
vest in safe securities; the capital thus secured 
shall constitute a fund, the interest accruing 
from which shall be annually awarded in prizes 
to those persons who shall have contributed 
most materially to benefit mankind during the 
year immediately preceding. The said inter- 
est shall be divided into five equal amounts, to 
be apportioned as follows: One share to the 
person who shall have made the most impor- 
tant discovery or invention in the domain of 
physics ; one share to the person who shall have 
made the most important chemical discovery 
or improvement; one share to the person who 
shall have made the most important discovery 
in the domain of physiology or medicine; one 
share to the person who shall have produced 
in the field of literature the most distinguished 
work of an idealistic tendency; and, finally, 
one share to the person who shall have most 
or best promoted the fraternity of nations and 
the abolishment or diminution of standing 
armies and the formation and increase of peace 
congresses. The prizes for physics and chem- 
istry shall be awarded by the Swedish Acad- 
emy of Science (Svenska Vetenskapsakade- 
mien) in Stockholm, the one for physiology or 
medicine by the Caroline Medical Institute 
(Karolinska Institutet) in Stockholm, the 
prize for literature by the Academy in Stock- 
holm (4. e., Svenska Akademien), and that for 
peace by a committee of five persons to be 
clected by the Norwegian Storthing. I declare 
it to be my express desire that, in the award- 
ing of prizes, no consideration whatever be 
paid to the nationality of the candidates—that 
is to say, that the most deserving be awarded 
the prize, whether of Scandinavian origin or 
not. 

In one respect the administrators of 
the Nobel Foundation have entirely dis- 
regarded the terms of the will, and in 
such a way as to largely prevent it from 
its purpose. It was obviously Nobel’s 
intention to aid progress in scientific and 
other lines by giving immediately to a 
man who had accomplished something a 
few thousand dollars to spend as he 

leased free of all limitations and con- 

ions. This was on the supposition, 
ibtless, that one who had devoted him- 

' to science or idealistic literature or 

cause of peace must have made some 
uniary sacrifices and a timely fund 
aced in his hands would help to free 
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him from care and assist him in carry- 
ing on the work he had successfully be- 
gun. Besides this, the public recognition 
of his achievements from so authoritative 
a source would give the prophet some 
honor in his own country. For this rea- 
son the founder expressly requested that 
the rewards should be given to those 
who during the preceding year had ren- 
dered the greatest services to humanity. 

These instructions have been appar- 
ently ignored, and so far little if any of 
the Nobel money has gone as the founder 
intended it all to go, to reward contem- 
porary achievement. The prizes have 
been mostly given for work before the 
Nobel Fund was instituted, and some 
of it a generation ago. Six out of the 


twenty-four men were over 70 at the time 
of the award; to three men death fol- 
lowed the prize within a year or two. 
The prizes have added a glow to the sun- 
set instead of a brightness to the dawn. 
The following examples illustrate this 
point: 


achievement. 


Age of 


Achievement. 


Geneva Convention. .36 
Sully-Prudhomme.“‘ Justice” ........ 39 
Mommsen “ History of Rome’’.37 
Fischer Sugar synthesis... .33 
Bjérnson EE Mace ars aati 26 
Mistral “ Miréio” 

“O Locura 9) Santi 

Peace League 

Electrolytic theory. .2! 
Becquerel Uranium rays 
a Diphtheria antitoxin.38 
Ramsay Helium 

Light cure 

Interparliamentary 

Conference 
Rayleigh Argon 
M. Curie Radium 
Madame Curie... .Radium 
eee Me WR ge veeseenss 50 
ws ciwcceses Malaria parasite....40 


= SN 
oS Oo 


eee | 


- ee 
aatacn 


Ih view of the discussion raised 
sensational remarks of Dr. Osler 
effect that a man’s creative work is 
usually done before the age of forty, it 
is interesting to note that the average 
age at which those Nobel prizemen first 
won their laurels is 38 years. It is 
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necessary, however, to call attention to 
the further fact that the later career of 
many of them shows that if they had 
died at the age of 60 or even 70 the loss to 
the world would have been very great. 
It often requires a long life of arduous 
labor to develop and prove and apply an 
idea which was first conceived almost 
as an inspiration. It is one thing to 
sketch an edifice and quite another to 
build it, brick by brick. But the cases 
under consideration are too few and 
casual to make further generalization 
profitable. 

What is here indicated as the “age 
of achievement ” is, if not the best work 
done in the lifetime, at least an intel- 
lectual triumph of a distinct and easily 
recognizable character, such as Nobel in- 
tended should receive immediate recog- 
nition and reward for the encouragement 
of future effort. The original work of 
the world is largely done by young men, 
often under conditions of great discour- 
agement and privation. Poetry and 


peacemaking and abstract science are 
slow to bring in returns in either fame 


or wealth. Often a genius is not appre- 
ciated until he is gone. The world is 
better at supplying tombstones than 
stepping-stones. Nobel intended his 
dynamite to be used in blasting away the 
obstacles that impede the march of the 
idealist in science, letters and politics. It 
cannot be called much encouragement to 
a young man, out of breath from hard 
running, to tell him that “if you keep this 
up for twenty or thirty years longer you 
may get $40,000.” 

There is no evidence that the Nobel 
bequest was intended to be retroactive, 
and that all the great men of the last half 
century were to be first rewarded before 
the judges caught up with the present. 
It is on account of this method of ad- 
ministering the trust that the list con- 
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tains so large a proportion of well- 
known men; most of the names are fa- 
miliar not only to specialists, but to any 
well informed persons. But it was not 
Nobel’s intention to limit his benefactions 
to the men in the cyclopedias or even in 
““Who’s Who.” It is the object of the 
Nobel Institution, as it is of the Carnegie 
Institution, “to discover the exceptional 
man.” A quarter of the total income of 
the fund is spent in administrative ex- 
penses, about $13,000 for every $40,000 
prize, and one of the specified uses of this 
is the examination of claims and testing 
of discoveries. The Nobel Fund is to 
furnish a telescope by which fixed stars 
may be distinguished from the meteors 
liable to be confused with them by the 
naked eye. No doubt it is impossible to 
tell exactly which are the greatest of con- 
temporary discoveries, but for that mat- 
ter the lapse of a hundred years would 
not insure a correct valuation. It is not 
every year perhaps that a discovery or 
advance of primary importance is made 
in all five departments, but Nobel pro- 
vides for that by saying that the interest 
may be accumulated for a period of not 
more than five years in the case of in- 
tellectual dearth. Evidently he did not 
want the judges to be as timid as our 
own Academy of Science, to which 
Count Rumford gave $5,000 to provide 
an annual medal for a discovery or in- 
vention in the domain of light and heat. 
For 53 years, during which the founda- 
tions of thermal science were being laid 
and our modern stoves and lamps com- 
ing into use, the Academy found nothing 
worth giving a medal to, and finally used 
the money for other purposes. It is not 
well to keep a philanthropic fund too 
tightly clutched in dead hands, but at 
least it would be well to try to carry out 
the intentions of the founder for the first 
few years. 
New York City, 





London at the Opening of Parliament 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE opening of Parliament for this 
Session took place with all the 
old-fashioned and _ picturesque 

splendor of ceremonial to which we are 
erowing accustomed under the reign of 
ing Edward VII, and to which we 
were becoming quite unaccustomed dur- 
ing the later years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign. The present Session is regarded 
on all sides as one destined to be event- 
ful in our political history. It seems to 
be taken for granted that the fate of the 
Conservative Government must be de- 
cided during this Session, and the only 
question appears to be as to when and 
how the event is to be brought about. 
One set of men, who profess to have 
good reason for their belief, insist that 
the Government will be defeated at a 
very early period, and that we shall have 
a dissolution of Parliament and the Gen- 
eral Election before the springtime of the 
year shall have passed away. Another 
set of men, who insist that they have the 
best possible reasons for their belief, tell 
you that the Government will hold on to 
the very last and that we cannot have a 
dissolution and a General Election before 
the coming on of autumn. There are 
others again, but these are only a very 
sinall minority, who assure you that the 
Government will hold on as long as ever 
they can and that they will be found still 
in their places when this existing Par- 
liament opens another Session next year. 

I shall not venture to enter into much 
speculation on the subject, and for the 
very sufficient reason that the question 
may possibly be settled before the ex- 
position of my views could have crossed 
the Atlantic and could appear in the 
pages of THE INDEPENDENT. ‘The Gov- 
ernment have beyond all possible doubt 
or dispute-some most serious difficulties 
and qangers to encounter. They have 
still a large nominal majority at their 
back, but then we know that the major- 
ity is divided into thorough supporters 
and what may be described as conditional 
supporters. 

The Conservative party is, in fact, in 


a state of doubt, and even of distraction, 
just at present. Some of those who were 
until lately leading members of the Ad- 
ministration have withdrawn from it 
because it yielded too much to the dic- 
tation of Mr. Chamberlain, while Mr. 
Chamberlain himself has fallen away and 
is forming a party of his own, because 
he believes that Mr. Arthur Balfour and 
Mr. Balfour’s colleagues did not yield 
nearly enough to his dictation. If Mr. 
Chamberlain were to have reason to be- 
lieve that an early General Election 
would be of service to him he would 
probably do his best to hasten the event, 
but if, on the other hand, he believed 
that the longer the present Government 
lasted the more it would get itself into 
trouble, he might regard it as his best 
policy to give them a fuller opportunity 
of rendering their return to power im- 
possible. The Irish Nationalist members 
are assembling in great strength and 
are understood to be fully resolved to 
turn out the present Administration at 
the earliest possible opportunity. This 
is with them a just and a rightful policy. 
They enter the House of Commons as 
champions of their own national cause 
and they are bound to support whatever 
party, whether it call itself Liberal. or 
Conservative, from which a recognition 
of Ireland’s claim to Home Rule is to 
be expected. An occasion might easily 
arise at any moment during this Session 
when the votes of the Irish party would 
be enough to decide the fate of the 
Government. There has not been during 
my recollection any Parliamentary Ses- 
sion during which the votes of the Irish 
National party could have been counted 
on as an element of anything like the 
public importance which they may come 
to have at any time within the coming 
months. Some of the Liberal leaders 
are, however, rather wavering and un- 
certain in their support of Home Rule 
and the Irish Nationalists will wait their 
opportunity with absolute impartiality as 
between Liberal and Conservative. 

A picturesque figure which for some 
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time had seemed to be almost wholly 
withdrawn from political life has sud- 
denly come into distinct view once more. 
This is the figure of Earl Spencer, who 
at one period occupied a commanding 
position in the Irish policy of the Liberal 
party. Indeed, the career of Lord 
Spencer may be said in itself to illustrate 
the modern development of England’s 
policy toward Ireland. When Lord 
Spencer was first made Viceroy of Ire- 
land that island was still governed on 
the traditional principles of suppression 














LORD SPENCER 


and domination, and the Lord-Lieutenant 
in Dublin Castle was merely the official 
head of the forces, military and police, 
employed even by Liberal governments 
to keep Irish agitators from troubling 
their rulers too much about Home Rule 
and the condition of the Irish tenantry. 
Lord Spencer became converted to Home 
Rule as Mr. Gladstone did, and proved 
himself equally sincere, energetic, and 
unchanging in his conversion. When 
he was appointed for the second time, 
after an interyal of several years, to the 
Irish Viceroyalty, he arrived in Dublin 
on the very day when the late Lord Fred- 
erick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, both 
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officials of the Irish Government, were 
stabbed to death in the Phoenix Park. 
Lord Spencer’s spirit never quailed even 
under such a shock as this, and he knew 
well that the Irish political leaders, men 
like Charles Stewart Parnell, had no 
more sympathy with such deeds of blood 
than he had himself. Lord Spencer made 
himself thoroughly popular in Ireland 
during his later years of administration. 
I can well remember being present at 
a great dinner given by a Liberal asso- 
ciation in London, at which Lord 
Spencer and Mr. Parnell were both pres- 
ent, and at which they were introduced 
to each other and shook hands as friends 
for the first time. Of late years Lord 
Spencer has but seldom taken any part 
in public affairs, and his life was much 
darkened by the death of his beloved 
wife. Just at present public attention has 
been suddenly directed toward him in 
an unexpected way. It was well known 
that he always remained faithful to his 
advanced Liberal principles, and a more 
or less vague impression began to prevail 
in some circles that whenever the Liberal 
party comes again into power, an event 
which cannot be far distant, Lord Spen- 
cer is likely to be put at the head of the 
Liberal Administration. This impression 
received all at once what seemed at first 
to be an authoritative confirmation. A 
letter from Lord Spencer appeared a few 
days ago in some of the London news- 
papers, which was understood to be a 
manifesto of Lord Spencer’s views on 
the great public questions of the day, and 
as every one assumed a manifesto also 
of the Liberal party’s program. It ap- 
peared, however, that this supposed 
manifesto was nothing more than a letter 
written by Lord Spencer in reply to an 
invitation to attend a great Liberal meet- 
ing, a letter in which, after expressing his 
regret that he was unable to accept the 
invitation, he set forth those views on 
public questions which he would have 
made known in his speech if it were 
possible for him to take part in the public 
demonstration. The supposed manifesto 
on behalf of the Liberal party gave an 
opportunity to some leading Liberals to 
express themselves in a manner anything 
but encouraging to the idea of Lord 
Spencer’s being put at the head of the 
party. We only learned thereby more 
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clearly than ever that there is anything 
but unanimity of opinion among those 
who are recognized as the front rank 
men of the present Liberty party. I do 
not believe that that party could possibly 
have a better leader in the House of 
Lords than Lord Spencer would be, but 
at the same time it is of course an evident 
fact that the real leader of the Liberal 
party must now have a seat in the House 
of Commons. The whole incident is full 
of interest if only because it makes Lord 
Spencer once again a living figure in 
English political life. As the years of 
statesmen are reckoned in our times of 
prolonged vitality, Lord Spencer cannot 
yet be considered too old to reopen an 
active political career. His seventieth 
birthday comes in next October. 

| have been reading with great but 
certainly not unexpected pleasure the 
volume on Thomas Moore by Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn in that very attractive 
series, ““ English Men of Letters,” pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan, of London 
and New York. Mr. Gwynn’s volume is 
at once a biography and a criticism. It 
gives a concise but at the same time a 


very complete account of Moore’s life, a 
loving but impartial study of Moore’s 
character, and a careful, judicious an- 


alysis of Moore’s claims as a poet. I do 
not know that I have ever met with a 
fairer and at the same time more sympa- 
thetic study of Moore himself as boy and 
man, with all his generous and noble 
qualities, his occasional weaknesses and 
faults, his abiding affections, his sud- 
den unreasoning impulses, his moods of 
contradiction and self-contradiction and 
throughout the whole his genuine devo- 
tion to truth, liberty and justice. Mr. 
Gwynn is not a hero-worshiper in the 
ordinary sense of the word—that is to 
say, he does not strive to endow or pre- 
tend to endow the subject of his biog- 
raphy with all the heroic qualities com- 
bined and with all the heroic qualities 
never weakened, disturbed or defaced by 
any temporary interruption. But for 
that very reason his portrait of Moore is 
only all the more charming, because 
every one who studies it is made to feel 
that he has a genuine picture before him 
and that Mr. Gwynn has brought him 
to a thorough knowledge of the poet 
rhomas Moore. Mr. Gwynn has ren- 
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dered a genuine service to literature and 
to political history as well by doing his 
best to revive the study of Moore’s po- 
litical satires, satires which were recog- 
nized in their day as creating a new and 
a powerful influence in public affairs, 
but which have since passed almost into 
very oblivion because we have ceased 
to concern ourselves much about the 
party struggles of the time, about George 
the Prince Regent and his worshipers 
and his enemies, and about those who 
having been his worshipers at first be- 
came his enemies at last. I think any 
reader who is induced by Mr. Gwynn 
to study or to restudy the satirical poems 
of Moore in the light which they throw 
on the political history and the political 
figures of their period will feel very 
grateful to the author of this volume for 
having allured him so far out of the 
ways of the present time. Mr. Gwynn 
seems to appreciate thoroughly Moore’s 
marvelous gift as a lyric poet and he 
appreciates, too, all that is best and really 
enduring in Moore’s longer poems, such 
for instance, as “ Lalla Rookh,” while 
he does not profess to regard these 
poems as the truest ‘expression of 
Moore’s poetic genius or as the noblest 
monument to his fame. 

Mr. Percy White has just given us, 
through the publishing house of Messrs. 
Methuen, another of his spirited and 
sparkling novels. This latest of his pro- 
ductions is called “ The System,” and it 
tells the story of one who starts in active 
life with the heroic purpose of reforming 


.all the political and social institutions 


which he finds settled and accepted 
around him. I shall not make any at- 
tempt to tell the story, for the good rea- 
son that even if I had space enough for 
such an attempt I should only spoil it 
for the reader, inasmuch as nobody can 
do justice to one of Mr. Percy White’s 
stories but their author himself. The 
charm does not lie in the narrative of 
what happened, but in the clever drawing 
of character, in the author’s capacity for 
making even oddities seem natural, in his 
rare gift of humor and in his artistic 
style. Mr. White is especially fortunate 
in the fact that he can be thoroughly 
amusing and even comical without in- 
dulging in any extravagance and with- 
out ever sinking into the merely farcical. 
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We always feel while reading him that 
he has an earnest purpose in mind and 
that he is not striving to be humorous or 
straining after originality or endeavoring 
to impress the public with the belief that 
in his writings satire is a sermon. This 
latest of Mr. White’s novels will, like its 
predecessors, be read without pause and 
remembered without effort. 

Many American readers will, I am 
sure, hear with much regret the news of 
Dr. Robson Roose’s death. Dr. Roose 
was a very distinguished physician and 
was also for many years a brilliant figure 
in London society. He was a charming 
host and at his house one was sure to 
meet distinguished strangers from all 
parts of the world. I have met many 
American friends in that most genial 
home. It was alway’ a pleasure to Roose 
to meet interesting and distinguished 
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men and women and he was himself a 
brilliant talker, who could throw the light 
of his many and varied experiences over 
any subject of conversation. His career 
came to what must be called a premature 
close, for he was only in his fifty-seventh 
year when he was stricken down by the 
illness which proved to be his death-blow. 
He was a man of generous nature and in 
his dealings with the poorer class of his 
patients he always showed himself a 
most liberal friend as well as a most care- 
ful physician. I have known many in- 
stances in which he devoted his time un- 
sparingly to the care of some patients 
from whom because of their limited 
means he would never accept any pay- 
ment whatever. Of late he had lived in 
comparative retirement. He will long 
be remembered by his friends among the 
rich as well as among the poor. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Life’s Common Way 


BY CLARICE W. RILEY 


I, 


I HAVE wandered forth to-day 
On life’s mighty common way. 
Not a note of Triumph’s song 
Reached me as I walked along; 
Not a stone my vision met 

To proclaim how men forget. 
Only Love her radiance flings 
In the vale of common things. 


Il. 


But I saw—oh, wondrous sight !— 
Gold rejected for the Right, 

And a sweet, brave smile remain 
On the pallid lips of Pain 

That its fear might hidden be, 
Lest the eye of Love should see. 
All this have I seen to-day 
Walking in life’s common way. 


III. 


As this common way I trod 

I beheld the face of God. 

Yea, in simple human guise— 

In the patient, hopeful eyes— 

In the face with purpose set— 

In the eyes grown dim and wet; 
And I bared my head to-day 

In life’s common, royal way. 


IV. 


Thus my heritage I trace 

In the upturned human face. 

Through its sorrow and its sin 

Shines its kingly origin, 

And the sun of love beams out i 

Through the mists of wrong and doubt. 

Knowing this my glad heart sings , ;. 

In the vale of common things. 
New York Ciry. 
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[The Illinois Farmer’s Wife whose article appeared in THE INDEPENDENT of Feb- 
ruary 9th seems to have created something of a sensation among our readers, judging by 
the large number of letters we have received and are receiving every day. Some of these 
letters express pity or sympathy for the author, some disgust, and some are moved 


thereby to tell the story of their own lives. 


We select herewith a few of these letters 


for publication, feeling sure they will interest our readers as much as they have us. 
Of the substantial correctness of the statements made in the first letter we have knowl- 


edge from personal observation.—EDITOR. ] 


Shortly after my graduation from a “ fresh- 
water” college for women, five years ago, I 
found myself in the following circumstances: 
Through changes in family affairs I was left 


with myself and an invalid sister to support. 
My assets were as follows: A farm of two 
hundred acres, with an average amount of 
stock and farming tools, and a farmhouse 
that had been enlarged and remodeled and 
used for the past few years as a summer board- 
ing house. This property was situated in 
southern Massachusetts, two miles from a 
village, and was genuine, simon-pure country. 
The farm was adorned with a $5000 mortgage, 
bearing 5 per cent. interest; the whole plant 
under a forced sale would not have realized 
more than $10,000, which would have supplied 
a possible $250 a year income for the support 

f two persons. So much for the farm situ- 
ation. : 

I had offered me an assistant teacher’s posi- 
tion at my Alma Mater with a $600 salary, but 
this made no provision for my sister. Also I 
had a great prejudice against teaching for 
women, having seen numerous nervous wrecks 
ifter five years at this work. 

Matrimony seemed unavailable for the mo- 
ment, from lack of inclination on my part, or 

n that of any one else, for that matter; so 
his was dismissed. 

A possible position as bookkeeper or in any 

f the allied occupations would have entailed 
2 course at a business college, and I had only 
: few hundred dollars as capital. 

Considering all things, I decided on the 
tarm.. So, with many misgivings, I began 


active operation there March Ist, 1900. The 
place had been in charge of the owner of the 
adjoining property for a year. He had worked 
it on the share arrangement and the house 
had been closed. My first act was to hire as 
foreman an Irishman, thirty years old, who, 
with his family, was installed in a small cot- 
tage on the place. His wages are $30 a month, 
rent free, and he takes his meals at the house. 
He hired his own assistants, two young men of 
the same nationality. These men get $23 a 
month and their board. They have proved 
honest and trustworthy servants. I have never: 
had to change them. I go on the principle 
that a little nagging goes a long way, and my 
experience with farm help proves it a good one. 

At the beginning of my enterprise there was 
a herd of twenty grade cows on the farm, and 
the milk was sold to a man who peddled it in 
a manufacturing town five miles away. He 
called for the milk once a day and paid 3 cents 
per quart for it. This arrangement was con- 
tinued for six months, when a sanitarium being 
opened in the village, where fifty patients were 
cared for, I secured the contract to supply this 
institution with milk at 5%4 cents a quart, the 
milk to be delivered twice a day. The sani- 
tarium was two miles from the farm. This 
contract is still in force, the sanitarium has 
grown until it now has a hundred patients, 
and the milk bills for the past year foot 
$2,558.04. Gradually I have worked up a retail 
milk trade along the way to the sanitarium 
and in this way sell about thirty quarts of milk 
a day at 6 cents a quart. One man regularly 
delivers the milk, keeping account of it on a 
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milk sheet, which he hands in to me the first of 
every month and from which I make the bills. 
The milkman also has entire care of his cans 
and wagon. 

I have put up two of the Williams Com- 
pany’s silos, one eighteen feet and one sixteen 
feet in diameter. The ensilage gives excellent 
satisfaction, bringing the cows through the 
winter in good condition. This ensilage food 
is balanced with a ration of hay, wheat mid- 
lings and gluten or cotton-seed meal. This 
winter the herd numbers thirty nice cows. 

To return to the beginning of my work: I 
decided to take boarders, since the house was 
arranged for that purpose and much too large 
for ordinary use with its accommodations for 
twenty guests. I first hired a Nova Scotia 
woman as cook and her daughter as general 
assistant at $18 and $12 a month. With their 
help I put the house in order, papering ten 
rooms myself. The place was entirely fur- 
nished, and I made only some minor repairs 
that spring. In filling my house the first year 
a great deal of help was received from persons 
engaged in the same business in the village 
already mentioned, which is quite a summer 
resort. They were kind enough to turn their 
overflow in my direction, and since getting 
fairly established my patrons have done my 
advertising. People come into the country 
nowadays earlier than they used to and stay 
later. The house is usually well filled from 
the middle of May until late in October. I 
charge from $9 to $12 a week for board, the 
average price being about $10. I have always 
done everything possible to encourage people 
to bring children here. The farm life is just 
the thing for them and, of course, my place 
entirely lacks the “ resort” attractions which 
appeal to young people. Special attention has 
always been paid to the table to make the fare, 
tho simple, abundant and the best of its kind. 
The foreman is an excellent gardener and I 
am able to serve my guests with fresh vege- 
tables of all kinds, raising also quantities of 
delicious strawberries, raspberries and cur- 
rants. People are very appreciative of these 
things. Milk and cream are had in plenty from 
the farm herd. No butter is made on the place, 
but is furnished by a nearby dairyman. The 
farm is fortunate in being supplied by an un- 
failing spring of pure water, which runs to 
the house of its own power and in quantities 
sufficient for all uses. Marketing is done in 
the usual country system of carts driving about 
and the service is good; groceries are bought 
chiefly at a New York wholesale house. 

I make it a practice to be on the place all the 
morning. In summer I am up and dressed by 
half-past six. By this time the early breakfast 
for the men and maids has been served and 
eaten, and I go out with the foreman to plan 
the work for the day, leaving him to give the 
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orders to his assistants. I look over the barn 
and stable often to see that all the animals 
look well and contented. Six horses are kept 
to do the farm work and to rent to the guests 
in the house for driving. Some of these horses 
are excellent roadsters, and all help cheer- 
fully about the farm work. They are well fed 
and nothing unreasonable is asked of them, 
kindness to all the animals being one of the 
first rules of the place. 

But I am staying too long out of doors; even 
if the lovely summer morning is tempting I 
must go in and superintend the eight o’clock 
breakfast for my guests. When this is over 
the other meals for the day are planned; a 
regular weekly bill of fare is never used. Hav- 
ing acquired, by inheritance and study, con- 
considerable knack as a cook, I always prepare 
certain dishes myself, such as desserts, salads 
and made meat dishes. Through the summer 
two extra women servants are hired in addi- 
tion to the two employed the year around. I 
find no trouble in keeping busy about the 
house until the one o'clock dinner. In the 
afternoon there are often errands to do or a 
trip to be made to the town five miles away, 
where shopping is done. Walking is a great 
pleasure and few days in the year pass without 
my spending an hour or two in this recreation. 
Most women living in the country do not walk 
enough; nothing horrifies them more than a 
suggestion of walking three or four miles. 


I go often in the fields, partly to avoid con- 


stant offers of “a ride” from kindly neigh- 
bors, whose greeting usually is, “ What’s the 
matter with all your horses?” as tho no one 
would ever walk who could possibly avoid it. 
I am devoted to the life of the fields and 
woods and am a keen botanist. 

I am often asked what there can be for the 
three men to do on the farm all winter. The 
care of the cows takes much more time during 
this season, when they are in the stable, than 
when they are at pasture in summer. Then 
there are thirty cords of wood to be chopped 
and worked up, for we use nothing else for 
fuel, burning great four-foot logs in the fur- 
nace, cooking with wood, and supplying the six 
open fireplaces with plenty of birch and hickory 
logs. This work, considering the short and 
often stormy days, seems to keep all busy. 

As for boasting of having grown rich in the 
past five years, I am afraid that is impossible. 
I have kept up the place in good order and 
made some permanent repairs at a cost of 
about $500 a year, supported my sister and 
myself, paid all bills and wages promptly, and 
have put $500 in a savings bank in case of a 
wet day. If I were like the people who write 
their experiences for the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, the mortgage on the farm would doubtless 
have been paid off before this time. I am 
willing and, being perfectly well, am able to 
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work hard, but I do not propose to deny my- 
self the rational pleasures of life. Our home 
is made pleasant and comfortable, I buy books 
and subscribe to magazines and a New York 
daily paper. We subscribe to the library which 
the village boasts and which for $3 a year 
allows subscribers four books a week; also to 
the Tabard Inn Station in the town. The 
telephone connects us with the neighboring 
farmhouses and is a great help both in pleas- 
ure and business. In winter I mean to make 
two or three short trips to New York and an 
occasional one to Boston, and to dress well 
enough so that my friends in these places need 
not feel ashamed to see me come in. I am so 
much in love with country life that I feel out 
of place in the city, and after a short stay am 
thankful to get back to my own “ neck of the 
woods.” 

I keep an accurate cash account of all receipts 
and disbursements, and in glancing through 
this for the past year I see that my receipts 
from boarders were $3,157. All the productive- 
ness of the farm goes to maintain the dairy, 
for besides the $2,900 received for milk and 
cream I see only $150 for potatoes and $120 
for pork sold. The expenses are necessarily 
heavy. The wage item runs over $100 a month, 
and other items I notice are $135 for com- 
mercial fertilizer and seed; taxes, $106; inter- 
est on mortgage, $250; oats and feed, $500; 
fire insurance, $90. These, with daily running 
expenses, take the money about as fast as it 
comes in. 

On the whole, mine seems a sane and pleas- 
ant course of life and I have never regretted 
the school teaching or other alternatives. It is 
some satisfaction to be “the boss,” even if 
the domain is small. 

A New ENGLAND WoMAN FARMER. 


Js 


Permit me to express to you my warm appre- 
ciation of the article in your issue of February 
oth entitled “One Farmer’s Wife,” as also of 
your editorial in reference to it. I have not 
read anything upon matrimonial science that 
seemed so pertinent, sane, satisfactory, sen- 
sible, as your comment on that remarkable and 
excellent article. Hiram F. WHITE. 

WELLPINIT, WASH. 


J 


My heart was touched by the tale of wo 
told by the farmer’s wife “Illinois” in your 
issue of February oth, and fearing your read- 
ers might think that a majority or even many 
of the farmers’ wives suffer like her I will 
give you my experience as a farmer’s wife for 

last 22 years. To begin, I am the daugh- 
ter of Irish emigrants, who came to America 
poor as English persecution could make 

m, and God knows that was poor enough, 
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and settled in one of the valleys of the Alle- 
ghanies. I was not there, then, but came later. 
I did the usual chores about a farmhouse and 
went to the district school till I was fifteen 
years, when I was sent to school to a convent, 
from whence I came able to teach in the com- 
mon schools. I taught in several counties, and 
every place I taught “ Willie went a-wooing,” 
but I seemed proof against Cupid’s arrows. 
Even when the man who is now my husband 
wrote me an introductory letter I rejected 
him. He was almost a stranger to me and 
things went along as usual for two years when 
I accidentally met “ John” again. I could not 
but admire “the man” in him and the candor 
and boldness with which he practiced his re- 
ligion. I had read Burns: 

“Conceal yoursel’ as weel’s ye can, 

Frae critical dissection, 
But keek through every other man 
Wi’ sharpen’d sly inspection.” 

I never thought it well for a young lady to 
let love get the better of judgment. My young 
lady friends said to me, “Give that fellow a 
wide berth. He is too much of a buckwheat 
for you,” but I listened to John, and you know 
when a woman listens what she will do. John 
“led me to the altar,” and then led me to his 
home, over one hundred miles from “ my native 
heath.” When I arrived at his home I found 
he possessed a large farm, with many buildings 
and much stock, and work enough for a small 
army; and, like the husband of “ Illinois,” “he 
was a hustler.” He had a strong will, and his 
word was law about the whole place. My heart 
sank. Everything was out of my line. I said 
to myself, “ What can I do here?” But my 
husband’s kindness came to the rescue. I 
found him not miserly or stingy, but right the 
opposite, caring not for money only as a means 
with which to accomplish his object. He laid 
all his plans before me, asked my opinion in 
everything he was about to do, and when I 
told him I knew nothing about it, he said it 
would teach me if he were called “off to yon- 
der.” I found such knowledge very useful at 
times when he was away from home. I would 
sally forth to see that things were aright. I 
found he had a good library, was a lover of 
books, from which I often had to take him at 
the midnight hour, and that when we “ locked 
horns” on a literary subject I was often van- 
quished. I had some money from teaching 
with which I bought some new things for the 
house, and gave the balance to my husband to 
use in the improvements he was making. He 
put a wind mill over a well and pumped the 
water into a tank high in one of the barns. 
From there he piped it into the kitchen, bath- 
room, stock troughs, etc. He bought a new 
piano, as I had been taught to play some. I had 
learned to milk when at home, and often on 
Sunday evenings when the hired men would 
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“play hookey” I would go to the barn and 
help John milk thirty cows, come to the house 
and play “Garry Owen” in a manner that would 
make a Rough Rider think of Cuba. When I 
ask John for money he doesn’t lean back in his 
chair and say, “ What did you do with the last 
fifty cents I gave you?” but gives me what I 
say I need, and never yet asked me what I 
did with it. I have never asked for a horse to 
go any place but it was ready, with a driver if 
I wanted one. We keep several horses, and 
John’s motto is, “I keep the horses well fed 
and shod, and when we want to go they must.” 
In all these years I have worked hard, but 
ever with a good will, always kept a house girl 
when we could get one, and was never asked 
to do anything I did not wish to do. When we 
were two years married a baby boy came to 
add his mite to the confusion, and they kept 
coming occasionally until we had five. We 
raised them tenderly; looked after the better 
part. When John hired a man he always put 
this in: “If I know of you being profane or 
obscene your time is up.” As they grew 
older we sent them to the common school, 
thence to a high school and thence to a uni- 
versity, and altho they are the sons of a “ farm- 
er’s bond servant,” they have always distin- 
guished themselves on the forum and gridiron. 
They were raised away from the allurements 
of city life, have no bad habits and have never 
I know always 
just where my husband is. He is never at a 
“club house” and his wife pining at home. 
When he goes to any entertainment he takes 
his wife along. We don’t believe in the wife 
raising chickens for pin money. We have no 
separate acts. Everything is in common, both 
in earning and spending. John thinks or says, 
at least, that the wife is “the whole thing” at 
the home, and so has always treated me as 
the principal partner in the business. I have 
tried to act my part along these lines, and there- 
fore there is no hitch. Now if I had the power 
and the will to be other than a farmer’s wife, 
where could I better myself? 
A PENNSYLVANIA WoMAN. 


brought a blush to my cheek. 


It seems to me that you have put us farmer 
folks in a wrong light in your last week’s 
issue, and the belief that you had no intention 
of so doing gives birth to this protest. While 
you commented editorially in your usual broad- 
minded way and helped matters out very 
largely, there was still a bad taste in my mouth 
and I felt like begging you to make it just.a 
little stronger. 

It seems to me “One Farmer’s Wife” is 
not only unfortunate in her husband, but also 
in her place of residence. The husband you 
disposed of satisfactorily, but having been a 
farmer’s daughter 30 years, a farmer’s wife 6 
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years, and having a varied experience from 
residence in Ohio, Colorado and Iowa, the 
article referred to reads, for the most part, like 
20 years ago. 

I did not suppose there was a farmer’s wife 
in the United States to-day doing the family 
knitting. The most of us have learned that it 
is not economy to do this, or to make our 
husbands’ clothes or launder their “ biled” 
linen. 

Some of my neighbors eat in their kitchens, 
but I could almost say that every wife has a 
cream separator, a patent churn and other 
labor-saving devices. Some of them “do not 
have time” for solid reading, but most homes 
(particularly since having R. F. D.) have the 
daily paper and several good magazines. And, 
yes, we have some gossips. Don’t you have 
them in town, too? 

We do work hard and long (but so do our 
husbands), and I am honestly grateful for 
your sympathy. I smiled a trifle bitterly the 
other day as I wondered if Mrs. Ashby-Mac- 
fadyen didn’t know that “ housekeeping is genu- 
inely hard work” for thousands of her Amer- 
ican sisters, too. I have never feared that I 
should rust out. I am busy, busy, and must be 
quick and methodical or be swamped. But 
when I am wofully tired from the dairy work, 
the pickling, the canning, etc., cannot you see 
that it is some compensation to know that my 
husband and babies will have pure cream and 
butter, that my pickles are not crisp because 
of the use of alum, that boric acid does not 
enter into my chicken salad and boned turkey, 
and that the latter are really chicken and tur- 
key? Besides, our hobbies and dream castles 
lighten the monotony wonderfully. I have 
three friends who are quite proud of their 
blooded poultry. Must they be condemned 
as lacking in ambition and having no craving 
for the “higher life” simply because they 
“made chickens take them to St. Louis last 
year?” 

We are perhaps overworked often and be- 
come despondent and nervous, but do not some 
city wives go to Palm Beach for rest and some 
husbands to Europe for a stomach? If it is a 
question of bondage, personally I would rather 
be a slave to the fresh, sweet soil and my 
babies than to a pug dog and a social rule that 
obliges me to leave my dress waist at home 
and to “do” the “high-up handshake” into 
the wee sma’ hours. Pardon me, I do not wish 
to be rude. But you are independent and will 
credit this to my different bringing up, will 
you not? 

As to this farmer sister of mine, her story is 
the most pitifully tragic thing that has come to 
my notice for many a day. It has been my ob- 
servation that modern martyrs’ crowns are 
usually uncomfortable and profitless, and if I 
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knew her I should beg her to follow your plan 
.f campaign to the letter. But you forgot to 
tell her to eat breakfast with her family—and 
my husband builds the morning fires. 
Mrs. F. A. NISEWANGER. 
BLENCOE, Iowa. 


You may be interested to know that I was 
requested to read the article, “One Farmer’s 
Wife” in the last issue of THe INDEPENDENT 
to the Clinton County Farmers’ Institute. 
Probably 250 people listened with marked in- 
terest to the reading of the paper. 

No public discussion was attempted, but in 
many private discussions it was variously esti- 
mated from pure fiction to cold facts, and ap- 
parently awakened a good deal of thought. 

(Rev.) J. J. MircHett. 

De Wirt, Iowa. 


My husband and I read the article on “ One 
Farmer’s Wife” in last week’ INDEPENDENT. 
We have taken your magazine for over 20 
years. We have always loved its pages, and 
read it with deep respect and interest. The 
article spoken of was a shock to our family. 
I would like to send you a sunnier picture of 
a farmer’s wife and her life in Illinois than 
that poor lady has depicted. I do not wish 
money for it, but I would like to have the East- 
ern people know of the handsome homes, the 
culture and higher life of farmers 30 miles 
west of Peoria. We live on a beautiful farm 
of 200 acres, worth $150 an acre; have a house 
in town and 160 acres.in Canada. My husband 
and I have been members many years of the 
First Congregational Church of C——. I am 
a member of the Woman’s Club in town, com- 
posed of ladies of wide culture and who have 
traveled in Europe. My daughter is a student 
at the Chicago Musical College and will gradu- 
ate this year. 

I was married in ’76, went to the Centennial 
on my wedding trip, have one child, the daugh- 
ter. Have never made garden or done a wash- 
ing without help. Perhaps I have milked a 
cow two or three times in 28 years. Have 
kept a good girl many years and paid $2.50 a 
week. We take $30 worth of daily papers and 
inagazines and ‘weeklies:.* Last. summer. we 
took five dailies. We have a carriage, buggy, 
sleigh, fur robes, etc. Nearly all the farmers 
here have handsome carriage robes and every- 
thing comfortable. 

When I was a young married woman I had 
ail the cares and busy times that go with farm 
life, and kept it up for 19 years. When I 

uld not get help we hired our washing and 
ironing done out of the house. Some years I 

de $90 worth of butter, often sold $60 worth 
chickens, and that was my money. I bought 
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lovely china, nearly furnished all my house 
handsomely with that money. When Sab- 
bath morning came we always went to church 
in town; attended concerts that were good in 
town evenings. My husband is fond of travel, 
loves good music dearly, is an inveterate read- 
er and well posted on the topics of the day. 
He usually spends three or four hours a day 
reading the magazines, besides the reading in 
the evening. 

My husband has his carriage team of black 
Morgans and a Jersey cow to look after and 
makes his garden, the land being rented out. 
For twenty years there has been a good tenant 
house, where one or two men boarded, taking 
that much work out of the house. At the pres- 
ent time we both take life quietly, travel when 
we wish to, go to Chicago occasionally to en- 
joy the music and advantages there for a few 
days. 

ANOTHER ILLINOIS FARMER’S WIFE. 


xd 


As I was reading the piece entitled “The 
Farmer’s Wife” it came to me that I could 
write another side of that sister’s life, as I am 
standing in almost the same position as she is, 
if you think it worth printing. I was not born 
on a farm, but in a small English village in 
the south part of old England, and when I 
was a mere baby my parents brought me over 
the seas to New York State, and there my 
father lived on a rented farm. We lived thus 
for eleven years, from one place to another. It 
was most of the time too far for us children 
to go to school, so our mother taught us to 
read some at home. When I was twelve years 
old father came to Michigan to get a new home 
for his family. He bought a new piece of land 
and then came back for us, and we moved on 
to it the next spring. 

Oh, there is so much to write in here be- 
tween the lines of childhood times that we had 
in a new country of woods and wilderness! 
How happy we children were! But the work 
came into our lives as well, and hard every 
day work, too, for there was a large family of 
us; and the four oldest being girls, we had to 
take the place of boys in the work in the new 
home. Father felled the large trees and then 
we would help him split them up into logs, and 
then we would take the team to draw them up 
into large heaps to burn them to ashes. We 
could not sell timber as now to’clear the land 
of it so that we could raise corn and potatoes 
among the stumps. We girls and mother 
helped do all this work. After the land was 
cleared of the wood there were the fences to 
be built around the fields. We laid the rails 
as father split them from the logs into fences. 
Then the land had to be got ready for crops to 
be planted, and it then had to be hoed and 
cared for, and there was the harvesting of all 
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the crops, and so it went from one year to 
another ; but we did not get weary of it, for the 
little word of love was in all we did. Father 
didn’t have any education, but he sent us to 
school winters. But I would not have you 
think that he was a selfish man thus to keep 
his wife and daughters at work out all day and 
then come into the house and there help to 
get work in there done for the next day. When 
I was sixteen we had a Sunday school and 
meetings started in our school house. We 
went every Sunday to the school and meeting. 
Such you see was my life as a farmer’s daugh- 
ter. 

Now I must pass on to that of a farmer's 
wife. That came when I was nineteen years 
old. My husband was a man of no education 
at all, and was brought up not to go to church 
or Sunday school; to dance was his pleasure, 
and to such places he went. But he loved me, 
and I did not attend such places; so he gave 
it up for my sake. We commenced to go to 
church when we were married. Sometimes he 
did not feel like going, but I would ask him 
if we were not going to church, in a kind of 
loving way, and he would get ready to go. I 
believe it lies in every woman’s power to lead 
her husband in right or wrong ways if she 
will go in the right way to do it. She must 


love and respect her husband, if she expects 


him to do the same for her. There is no man 
in his right mind who will not do anything 
for the loved one. 

I am a great lover of reading. As my hus- 
band cannot read in the evening we would sit 
and I would read aloud to him, so he could get 
the good of it as well as I did. In this way 
he came to like to say at home evenings to 
listen to the readings. He came to like books 
as well as I did, in his way, for he did not know 
how good it is to have education, which his 
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parents neglected to give him. My work as a 
farmer’s wife has been very much as the sis- 
ter said hers has been, only I have eight chil- 
dren to bring up. They may not have the pol- 
ish of some children, but I can say, if I am 
their mother, that they are a credit to the com- 
munity they live in and I am proud of them. 
And do you think they would respect me if 
I did not respect their father? Oh, no, for a 
child is a close imitator of his mother in such 
things. I do not think my husband is selfish 
because he wanted me to help him out in the 
field and let my work in the house go till his 
was done. And I did not work while he ate 
his meals, for that was one very wrong thing 
for the sister to do. Why did she not sit down 
with him and talk to him about his work and 
his business? and then when she wants to 
make her wishes known they would know each 
other better and he would understand her de- 
sires better. We must keep in close touch with 
our loved ones, and not get the idea in our 
heads that we are better than they; for what 
is life without love in it? I have worked hard 
all my life, but I always find time to eat at 
table with my husband and children. 

My oldest child is married and keeping her 
own home now with her little daughter. The 
others are at home yet, and we are a happy 
family. My husband has been a church mem- 
ber for a long time, and so are three of my 
children, and we go to church and Sunday 
school almost every Sunday. Oh, there is much 
to write on this theme, but it must come to a 
close, for I can hear some one say “She is a 
goody-good.” But, dear sisters, I am no bet- 
ter than any of you are, only for God who has 
given this holy love through himself if we ac- 
cept it for ourselves and to give to others we 
meet in this great world. 

A MicuicAN FarMer’s WIFE. 
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The Historians’ History of the 
World 


THE- appearance of these volumes,* 
the extent of the work, the famous 
names that appear upon the page list of 
contributors and editorial advisers, and, 
finally, the far greater list of eminent 
historians, living or dead, from whose 
writings the thousand pieces of the mo- 
saic are taken—all these first impressions 
create a favorable attitudetoward this vast 
undertaking. Why is it not possible, we 
ask ourselves, to select the best passages 
from the many great historians and thus 
construct a whole which will be better 
than the work of any one man from 
whose writings a part is taken? Differ- 
ent historians of the same period of his- 
tory have different interests. If an editor 
with great breadth of view could select 
from the several writers on the same sub- 
ject just those portions of their work for 
which their studies or aptitudes best fit- 
ted them, the mosaic might have a value 
greater than the more unified work of a 
single writer with narrow interests. A 
careful study of the volume which treats 
the reviewer’s own special field, Ameri- 
can history, shows that this not only has 
not been done, but by a curious fatality 
the portions of an historian’s work upon 
which he was least fitted to write are 
chosen as bits of the mosaic suited for 
those particular parts of the history. 
Why John Frost’s account of the events 
leading to the Declaration of Independ- 
ence should have been chosen instead of 
l‘iske’s, Bancroft’s, or Chamberlain’s 
we cannot conceive. Why the choice of 
Samuel Eliot’s brief and wholly in- 
adequate account of the “ Organization 
of the State Governments”? Why not 
Hildreth’s or Bancroft’s? But this sort of 
(tlery we might carry on indefinitely. 

There is also a questionable use of 
Well-known names as editorial advisers. 
(ake Volume XXIII for an example. 


_* TRE Huistorrans’ HIStory 
: ITenry Smith Williams. In 25 volumes. New 
‘ork: The Outlook Company. $72 to $135, with 
ii stallment privileges. 


OF THE WORLD. 


Prof. A. C. McLaughlin’s name is given 
in the list of “ Editorial Revisers.” At 
the beginning of the book is an essay 
by him on “ Some Important Aspects of 
the American Revolution.” It is the 
most masterly essay that has been writ- 
ten on that subject, showing the most 
fundamental and searching study of the 
whole field. It ought to be read by every 
student and by every writer on the 
American Revolution. If he had a hand 
in the choice of materials to be used in 
presenting the Revolution period—as 
common sense would dictate he should 
have, since he better than any other could 
choose well for that subject—the treat- 
ment would tend to follow his masterly 
conception, but in truth it violates his 
conception at every step. The natural 
conclusion is that he had nothing to do 
with the selection. Professor Hart’s able 
and scholarly survey of the field of 
American Diplomacy is also violated in 
the subsequent treatment of that subject. 
Hence he did not guide the choice of 
matter for his subject. After eliminating 
those two scholars there is left in the list 
of “Contributors and Editorial Advis- 
ers” no scholar of standing who is com- 
petent to choose wisely for the Ameri- 
can History mosaic. Whether this is 
true of the twenty-four other volumes 
we do not know, but we hope not, for 
this monumental work seems to promise 
a real service to the general reader. Of 
course it could not have the philosophic 
unity of thought which a single writer 
might give, but since not one person in 
ten thousand reads history with any 
sense of its unity, or ability to grasp that 
unity when pointed out by an able writer, 
the desirable end is, perhaps, an accu- 
rate, entertaining relation of the small 
sections of history. This end seems, on 
the whole, to have been attained, tho, as 
we have said, it might have been far 
better had the editor been more fitted, or 
the co-operation of his advisers been 
more active. One part of the work of 
the editor he has done with remarkable 
skill and that is the fitting of the parts 
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so closely and skillfully that the reader 
rarely feels that there is any break. Also 
he has very fairly judged the amount of 
space properly assigned to each country 
and age. Two volumes dispose of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, Israel, Persia, India, 
Pheenicia and Asia Minor. Five more 
care for Greece and Rome. One treats 
the Arabs, the Crusades and the Papacy, 
and the next two are taken up with Italy, 
Spain and Portugal. Three are devoted 
to France, two to Netherlands and Ger- 
many and two more to Scandinavia, 
Switzerland and Russia. England, Scot- 
land and Ireland are allotted four, the 
United States and the rest of America 
two. Volume XXIV treats Turkey, East- 
ern States, China and Japan. Taken as 
a whole, it is a magnificent undertaking 
and serves a great and useful purpose. 


a 


The Negro from a Southern 
Standpoint 


THE literary fame of Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page rests chiefly upon his fasci- 
nating portrayal of the traditional chiv- 
alry of the South and of the patriarchal 
side of slavery, both in dialect and in 
straight prose. In the volume under re- 
view* he undertakes to handle the vital 
and pressing questions of the present 
South. Mr. Page represents the old- 
fashioned, manorial aristocracy of Vir- 
ginia that regarded slavery as an insti- 
tution of “dependence and affection.” 
When, therefore, he tells us that “no 
man can entirely disassociate himself 
from the conditions amid which he grew 
up,” we may regard the utterance in the 
nature of expert testimony. The fre- 
quent occurrence of such expressions as 
“the generation to whom the Baptist 
cried in the wilderness,” “ misguided 
fanatics,” “sentimental philanthropists,” 
“ cock-sure theorists,” “‘ Pharasaical crit- 
ics,” “ enthusiasts” and “ doctrinaires ” 
(this last designation occurs an even 
dozen times), indicates the survival of 
the traditional intolerance of his class. 
Under the old régime it was “a word 
and a blow” in dealing with adverse 

*THE NEGRO: 


By Thomas Nelson Page. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 





THE SOUTHERNER’S PROBLEM. 
New York: Charles 
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thought; the blow has been supplanted 
by an epithet. 

The book is made up of papers which 
had previously appeared in different 
magazines, altho, strangely enough, there 
is no such prefatory acknowledgment. A 
lack of continuity, occasional repetition 
and inconsistency of attitude are the 
natural outcome of such a fortuitous col- 
lection. The several papers are so at 
variance with one another in temper of 
treatment and breadth of view that they 
make strange bed-fellows when bound 
under the same cover. It is especially 
to be regretted that the least liberal chap- 
ters, written at an earlier stage in the 
author’s experience, are so set at the end 
of the book as to give color and conclu- 
sion to the whole volume. The clearest 
internal evidence convicts the writer of 
carelessness and inaccuracy of statement 
and of an inexcusable lack of informa- 
tion. Speaking of slaves who remained 
faithful to their masters during the Civil 
War, he says: 


“Doubtless there were many—possibly the 
most of them—remained from sheer inertia or 
fear to leave. But a far larger number iden- 
tified themselves with their masters.” 


This mathematical twist does violence 
to Euclid’s axiom. Again, we are told 
that the crime of rape is “ well nigh con- 
fined to the negro race.” The police re- 
ports of our large cities and the Census 
of the United States show the utter base- 
lessness of this statement. When a 
writer knows that his utterance will be 
accepted as accurate and authoritative by 
a wide circle of readers he should not 
indulge in such serious assertions, unless 
based upon the fullest inquiry. But what 
can be said of an author of world wide 
fame who bases the most damaging 
charges against his fellow citizens upon 
the authority of W. Hannibal Thomas, 
whose foul mouthings against his race 
several years ago fell beneath the weight 
of their own nastiness? 

Disputed assumptions are asseverated 
with as much assurance as if they were 
slf-evident truths. The omniscience of 
the South on the race question is only 
equaled by the nescience of the North. 
The Southern white man gratuitously 
taxes himself to educate the negro (no 
intimation of the indirect burden of taxa- 
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tion or of civic equity). The education 
of the negro has been a failure, and all 
the substance and service of Northern 
philanthropy have been wasted under the 
spell of a misguided fanaticism and a 
doctrinaire philosophy. 

The whole fabric of Mr. Page’s politi- 
cal and social code is based upon the in- 
feriority of the negro as a part of the 
unchanging and unchangeable order of 
things. This alleged inferiority is set 
forth with a vim and vengeance rarely 
met with in current discussion. The 
author posits as the first principle of his 
social philosophy : 

“The absolute and unchangeable superiority 
of the white race, a superiority it appears to me 
[Mr. Page] not due to any mere adventitious 
circumstances, such as superior educational and 
other advantages during some centuries, but 
an inherent and essential superiority. . . . 
He [Mr. Page] does not believe that the negro 
is the equal of the white man, or ever could be 
the equal.” 


The claim to race superiority is cer- 
tainly set forth with greater fervency of 
feeling and passionate outburst than 
would seem necessary in describing an 
ordinary and fixed relation of nature. 
This belief is what the author calls one 
of the South’s most “ passionate dog- 
mas,” about which, however unreason- 
able in itself, it is plainly a waste of 
while to reason with one who confesses 
himself a devotee. 

The book shows neither depth of 
thought nor thoroughness of research, 
but is chiefly notable as the portrayal of 
the well-known views of the less liberal 
leaders of the South with high authority 
and great literary skill. The distinctive 
contribution of the volume is the recog- 
nition of the emergence of a superior 
class among the negroes, which is espe- 
cially significant because of the author’s 
point of view, and the suggestion of a 
conference between members of both 
races to devise a modus vivendi. 


Sd 


Nostromo* 


_ConraD is one of those authors who, 
like Browning and “Whitman in poetry 
and Meredith and James in_ prose, 
tescinate a certain elect circle of 





* Nostromo: A TALE OF THE SBABOARD. By Jo- 
seph Conrad. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50, 
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admirers, while others find them diffi- 
cult to understand and tiresome to read. 
Each successive volume widens the 
chasm between the Conrad lovers and the 
Conrad haters. Of his previous books 
“ Typhoon ” is perhaps the best known— 
a wonderful study of the sea. “Lord 
Jim” is his great psychological study, a 
book with tremendous force and under- 
standing. There is a moral and psychical 
uplift with Conrad that is at once cheer- 
fully mundane in the healthfulness of its 
nature and broadening as the roadsteads 
of his ships as they gird the globe in 
wealth of summer seas. 

Nostromo is not so much the study of 
the character, a Genoese sailor, for whom 
the book is named as it is an exposition 
of the South American Republics, their 
people, their institutions and revolutions ; 
but there is also a great sociological and 
moral question at stake that will apply 
as well to North America or Europe. 

The hero first, if Nostromo is the 
hero; the story of his success and his 
temptation. It is rarely that a character 


is so well set forth with so very little 
writing about him. The chapters are 


about a silver mine ana its development, 
then about a railroad and a government. 
Nostromo is in the background, almost 
forgotten, with but here and there a 
hasty glance or vivid picture. A score 
of other people are described, each one 
tellingly, analytically, picturesquely: an 
English administrator of mines and his 
pretty wife in her leadership of the pro- 
vincial society; a Parisian dilettante 
much in love and swept therefor into the 
leadership of the revolution; an English 
doctor with a tragedy to live down; a 
garrulous, self-important old sea captain ; 
an old-time Spanish-American gentle- 
man and his modernized, emancipated 
daughter; a fanatical priest, who be- 
comes a cardinal; a brigand chief and a 
veteran of Garibaldi—all these play their 
parts in the republic toward making it, or 
breaking up the old one. Nostromo is 
in the background, however active, and 
yet he is the hero unforgotten. Toward 
the end, where the narrative is given 
more to him, we realize the effectiveness 
of these suggestions, these dramatic pic- 
tures between long intervals of silence. 
The book is too great a book to be the 
history of one man, tho that man may 
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hold the key to the situation. It is a 
province, a revolution, we are discuss- 
ing, and this leads us to the real body of 
the novel. 

As a study of a South American revo- 
lution the book is a monument of realism. 
No history could give it so well, for a 
generalizing composite has been taken. 
Moreover, there is behind it the observa- 
tion of a great man on the case, a mind 
that will not confine itself to facts when 
truths are so much more worthy of ex- 
pression. The elements combine, the 
phenomena follow, greed, avarice, vanity, 
love of power, against generosity, right- 
eousness, affection and pity; the game 
moves with inevitable conclusion, the 
mannikins dance for their creator. But 
the breeziness and health of the sea keep 
all of Conrad’s books from being morbid. 
His villains, in spite of their villainy, are 
always of the companionable sort; no: 
that one would wish to meet them in life, 
they are much more acceptable in novels ; 


what we mean is they do not keep us ° 


awake nights as we puzzle over their 
psychologic intricacies. They play their 
parts and then lie quiet in their graves— 
no nonsense of modern ghost walkings 
afterward. 

Notwithstanding, there is ever present 
a psychologic question, a moral issue that 
is as modern as Ibsen. In Nostromo it 
is the corrupting influence of massed 
wealth, the treasure that is symbolized in 
the first chapter—money massed un- 
needed and unearned, that smirches even 
the fair cheek of a great lady and ruins 
the one man who was believed to be in- 


corruptible. } 
& 


Crowell’s Library of Illustrated Biographies. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Harrison’s 
Life of Poe. Mrs. Gaskell’s Life of Char- 
lotte Bronté. Irving’s Life of Mahomet. 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott. Cross’s Life of 
George Eliot. Farrar’s Life of Christ. 
Irving’s Life of Columbus. New York: 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50 each. 


For those who agree with the dictum 
“there is no history, only biography,” 
this edition of standard lives will be espe- 
cially welcome on account of its cheap- 
ness and _ convenience. The word 
“cheap” as used in connection with 
these books means “ good value for the 
money,” not, as it often does, poor and 
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GEORGE ELIOT 


From Cross’s Life, Published by Crowell & 
Co., N. Y¥. 


shabby. Biographies usually published 
in several volumes are brought into one, 
and that well bound and clearly printed. 
There are seventeen illustrations, vary- 
ing in quality, in each volume. The edi- 
tion is particularly well suited to public 
libraries. 


& 


The Life of Saint Mary Magdalen. Trans- 
lated from the Italian of an unknown four- 
teenth century writer by Valentine Haw- 
trey, with an irtroduction by Vernon See. 
New York: John Lane. $1.50. 


If this book were recently written it 
would be advertised as “an historical 
novel of the time of Christ ” and its pub- 
lishers would send out cunningly worded 
slips calling attention to the fact that it 
is a vindication of the reputation of an 
unjustly contemned woman. For the 
worst that the gentle minded author can 
find to say of Mary Magdalen is that she 
was not modest in demeanor but too fond 
of dress and unseemly merriment in 
public places. Such behavior the ladies 
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of the author’s day would think nothing 
of, but in Gospel times, when morals 
were purer and chaperonage stricter, it 
was sufficient to give her a bad name 
and to provide material for a proper re- 
pentance. “It is quite enough that she 
had sin in her desires, and would have 
consented thereto, if it had not been for 
this restraint put upon her.” She was 
espoused to John the Evangelist at Cana, 
or, so the author likes to think, 
“not affirming it, but finding pleasure in the 
thought that the world used to be thus. I am 
glad and blythe that St. Jerome should say so. 
And St. John, that most fair and beloved saint, 
so much delights me that I think so beautiful 
and lovely a maiden was only meet for him; 
and we must suppose that she was not yet a 
sinner, or that betrothal would not have been 
made.” 
And equally naive and pleasant are all 
things the author likes to think about 
Martha, and Lazarus and “ Messer 
Jesus,” for, like Fra Angelico, he uses no 
burnt umber. 

& 


The Secret Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Last year Eden Phillpotts achieved 
a pure romance in his novel, “ The 
American Prisoner”; this year he has 
published a tragedy, grim and relent- 


less. And yet he is not relentless to- 
ward, however criminal, his charac- 
ters; he sees: with their eyes, feels with 
their fierce hearts, and lets each plead 
his cause in his own way and words. 
The psychology of a weak man and a 
strong woman is etched with the hand 
of a master. The somber story has a 
fitting background in the wild wastes 
of Dartmoor, a landscape so steeped 
with fiction as to have an appeal of its 
own to readers of Blackmore and 
Hardy. One would hardly dare to see 
the actual place, peopled with imag- 
inary figures as it has been now for 
years. Mr. Phillpotts’s rustics who 
gather at the “ Hearty Welcome” to 
discuss crops and theology are a pe- 
rennial delight, as a fragment of one 
of their conversations will show: 


“T drawed a blank at birth.” 

“Josh be in a rage along of that dreadful 
sharp weather three nights agone,” explained 
Mr. Toby Hannaford, the landlord. 

“ They late frosts have ruined his potatoes.” 
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“Ess” burst out Bloom, “an’ well I may 
be. It makes me dance to hear you men so 
trustful an’ contented wi’ everything. Look 
at my earlies—all scorched black by that —— 
frost—an’ then say whether I ban’t in reason 
to be vexed.” : 

“God’s got something better to do than fuss 
after your earlies, Joshua Bloom.” 

“Then He’s not the God I took Him for,” 
answered the quarryman defiantly. 

“He did ought to have looked after my 
earlies. I’ve done my part for half a century, 
an’ nobody knows it better than Him. An’ 
then to have my patch, as I count on, to give 
my old sisters their little bit of comfort, ruined 
that shameful.” 

“At your old game,” said Tapp, “ bookkeep- 
ing with the Lord, an’ making out all the loss 
be your side, all the profit His. There’s a lot 
like you in the world, Joshua.” 


Sd 


The Life of Michelagnolo Buonarrati. Col- 
lected by Ascanio Condivi. Done into 
English by Herbert P. Horne. Boston: 
Merrymount Press. $7.50. 

Condivi wrote a great biography, tho 
no longer than a Plutarch. It puts 
Michael Angelo before us a genius yet 
aman. It is rich in choice anecdote, it 
describes the rivalries and reverses, the 
successes and triumphs incident to one of 
power and resource and ambition, and 
over all its style and treatment give the 
time as Castiglione describes it. The 
work itself and Addington Symonds’s 
praise should have before this prompted 
a popular English edition. Mr. Horne’s 
translation is close and con amore, but 
the book is published in a very limited 
edition. The format is less notable 
thar the biography or the translation. 
Mr. Horne designed the type, which is 
here first used. It is chaste and clearly 
cut, yet the page is not clear. A heavier 
lead and narrower print page would have 
been better. The letters usually have 
grace and character. We can except but 
three: the “s,” which is too narrow; the 
“¢.” which has the lower line of the 
lower loop slanted to the right, and the 
“a,” which, tho it stands for alderman, 
should not have a corporation like one. 
Mr. Horne has avoided the barb serif 
or prong that besets the follower of the 
Renner or Jensen types and the sloping 
hyphen and the interlocking “w.” The 
initials. are appropriately Italian in de- 
sign. The title-page quite disappoints. 
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It is arranged as in inscription and in 
uniform small capitals, save for the “ T ” 
in the first line “ The.” This would be 
questionable in an inscription setting of 
any sort, and is distinctly wrong as here 
rising above the line. The paper is a fine 
and strong hand-made linen and of good 
tint, but not quite opaque. And still, 
even one with a liking for “ limited edi- 
tions ” comes back to the regret that less 
than two hundred can own this book. 
as 


Literary Notes 


WE are impelled to call the attention of 
our readers to the very remarkable achieve- 
ment in photography and printing in the March 
Scribner's Magazine. It is a series of Indian 
portraits by E. S. Curtis, described by one who 
also knows Indians well, George B. Grinnell. 


..A very useful handbook for settlement 
workers in regard to the management of boys’ 
clubs appears in the little book by Charles 
Stelze, entitled “ Boys of the Street” (Revell, 
50 cents). That the writer has had experience 
is very evident, and also success, which is much 
more important, is read between the lines of 
all its pages. It is full of good suggestion and 
common sense and is written with directness 
and precision. 

.... Thomas Dixon, in his efforts to give re- 
spectability to the Ku Klux clan, implicates a 
Northern clergyman in a letter to the New 
York Times: 

“ One of the best preachers in Boston, a man 
of the sweetest Christian character, a leader 
of Evangelical Christianity, whose sermons the 
Transcript prints on Mondays, was a Ku Klux 
clansman, and at this writing is still un- 
hanged, and very popular in Boston.” 

His older brother, Rev. A. C. Dixon, is one of 
the best preachers in Boston. 

....Public libraries are very wisely buying 
more old books than they used to, and it is 
becoming more generally realized that the lat- 
est book on a given subject is not always, or, 
indeed, usually, the best book. The careful 
librarian finds out from observation, with the 
help of readers, what are the gaps in his book 
shelves and then selects the best works to fill 
them, instead of buying at haphazard or in 
obedience to the insistent suggestions of pub- 
lishers. For this purpose the United States 
Book Catalog and its supplements, the Monthly 
Cumulative Book Index, published by the H. 
W. Wilson Company, Minneapolis, is prac- 
tically indispensable. It is more comprehen- 
sive than the Publishers’ Weekly, and more 
convenient than the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual, and more timely than Sonnenschein. 
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Pebbles 


Ir has been some time since women and 
children were shot down in the streets of 
heathen Tokyo.—The Philadelphia North 


American. 


....Under the President’s order, the com- 
missioner of corporations will proceed to find 
out what everybody else knows about Standard 
Oil.—The Detroit News. 


....By having its criminals work in the State 
oil refinery Kansas feels that it will be in a 
better position to compete with Standard Oil.— 
The Detroit Free Press. 


...-Ilf Russia had an army of soldiers who 
were as accurate marksmen as her bomb throw- 
ers the war with Japan might terminate differ- 
ently —The Detroit Free Press. 


....The following note was received by a 
teacher: “Please, sir, Johnnie was kept home 
to-day. I have had twins. It shant occur again. 
Yours, truly, Mrs. Smith.”—The School Jour- 
nal. 


....The Czar might have acknowledged the 
right of the people to petition for redress of 
grievances without paying any more attention 
to the grievances than the United States Sen- 
ate does—The Detroit Free Press. 


....It is reported that one of our newly mar- 
ried ladies kneads bread with her gloves on. 
The incident may be peculiar, but there are 
others. The editor of this paper needs bread 
with his shoes on; he needs bread with his shirt 
on; he needs bread with his pants on, and un- 
less some of the delinquent subscribers of this 
paper pay up before long he will need bread 
without so much as anything on, and this is no 
Garden of Eden, either, in the winter time.— 
Enid (Oklahoma) Daily Wave. 


....Doesn’t it make you weary to read the 
rot of those rattle-brained idiots of the Chicago 
press who are repeatedly ridiculing the coun- 
try papers on their locals? These two by four 
lunch counter fiends think it awful funny when 
some country newspaper says: “ Hiram Slocum 
has sold his Holstein cow to Ed. Childress.” 
But, of course, it is just the proper caper when 
they say: “Mrs. Franklin Oliver Lowden has 
just returned from the Epsom Lorimer ken- 
nels.” Oh, that’s great! That bull pup would 
bring about thirty cents in the dog pound, while 
Slocum’s cow would sell for $50 in the dark. 
Because Gussie Davis was over at Guard’s 
Point Sunday to see his best girl they throw 
a shoe, but if William Henry Harrison Pook, 
the society leader, was in Milwaukee last Sat- 
urday to see Miss Gertie Pabst they would 
slobber over a half column and have three pic- 
tures of Gertie and William Henry on the front 
page.—Gallatin, Ill., Democrat. 
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The Responsibility for Monop- 
olistic Extortion 


THE story of the handing over of 
Rapid Transit in New York City to a 
private monopoly which Mr. John De 
Witt Warner contributes to THE INDE- 
PENDENT this week is, all in all, the 
most remarkable chapter yet written 
in the history of capitalistic greed, 
moral paralysis and political corrup- 
tion in America. The exposure of the 
Tweed ring by the New York Times a 
generation ago revealed the possibili- 
ties of a purely criminal exploitation of 
a city. Charles Francis Adams’s 
“Story of Erie” foreshadowed Miss 
Tarbell’s history of the Standard Oil 
Monopoly as an exposition of the meth- 
ods by which unscrupulous finance 
controls corporation politics, State 
legislation and the courts. Mr. War- 
ner’s article renders the far more im- 
portant service of turning the search- 
light upon a supposedly moral, respect- 
able, substantial element in the com- 
munity, and exposing its full respon- 
sibility for a shameful betrayal of the 
people. 

No men in New York city are held, 
and deservedly held, in higher honor by 
the public than the men who compose 
the Chamber of Commerce. There are 
no men against whose fair name the 
breath of suspicion could more idly 
blow than the gentlemen that have 
served on the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion. There is no one man whose char- 
acter is more unhesitatingly conceded 
by political friends and political foes 
alike to be of unimpeachable integrity 
than the honorable Seth Low. Yet 
these men, when it was absolutely 
within their power to give to New York 
City a system of rapid transit that 
should be successful as a means of ex- 
peditiously transporting a vast popu- 
lation at reasonable prices, and at the 
same time a source of vast revenue to 
the city, deliberately handed it over to 


private interests and saddled upon the 
public an extortionate monopoly, which 
will coin untold millions of dollars 
from the people’s necessity and which 
has already assumed the attitude of op- 
position to any further extension of 
subway traffic until the people are 
made to stand and deliver. Mr. War- 
ner does not advance this proposition 
as an item of “ information and belief,” 
leaving the public to guess whether he 
knows any more about the matter than 
those whose interest it would be to 
deny his assertions. He gives to the 
reading public the documentary proofs 
of his charges. 

The article is remarkable also for 
another reason: By further documen- 
tary evidence Mr. Warner establishes 
his assertion that the element in the 
community which, from first to last, has 
clearly seen the true public interest, 
has formulated it in unequivocal lan- 
guage and has battled for it in the 
forum of public opinion and in the Leg- 
islature, has been the despised and 
maligned labor unions. 

If these revelations applied to New 
York City only they would be serious 
enough. Unhappily they are but ex- 
amples of conduct and conditions that 
prevail in all the great cities of this 
republic, and probably in most of the 
towns and villages. A gigantic strug- 
gle is on between capitalism, bent upon 
the utmost extortion that can be prac- 
ticed, and a people that is becoming 
thoroughly aroused and wrathful with 
a sense of outraged right. In this 
struggle the “respectable” business 
men, whose duty it is to take broad 
and sound views of the public welfare, 
and to stand firmly by the principles of 
justice and honor, have thus far with 
comparatively few exceptions allowed 
themselves through prejudice, narrow- 
mindedness and selfishness to play into 
the hands of the most unscrupulous 
manipulators of economic forces that 
the world has ever seen. 
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We do not propose to waste breath 
or ink in mere preaching on this theme. 
We shall merely point out to these es- 
timable gentlemen, these “ conserva- 
tive” individuals, these champions of 
“ safe and cautious ” progress, who ut- 
ter words of solemn warning against 
agitators and inveigh against the dan- 
gerous activity of labor organizations, 
that they, the respectable, substantial 
citizenship of the nation, are the men 
who are undermining the foundations 
of American society, endangering the 
republican scheme of government and 
storing up for themselves wrath against 
the day of wrath. 

The avidity with which the people 
have devoured the recent exposures of 
corporation politics and finance should 
be to men who can read the signs of 
the times an all sufficient warning that 
the day of reckoning is at hand. Hap- 
pily we have in America the universal 
manhood suffrage, and the people can 
do what they will with the business 
system, for the business system has 
come to rest upon corporate powers 
and privileges created by the State. 
What the people will do with their 
power is purely a question of what the 
people happen to think or believe about 
conditions that affect the general wel- 
fare. So far as the political outcome is 
concerned it matters not at all whether 
a story like Lawson’s “ Frenzied Fi- 
nance” is in the main true or in the 
main false if the people happen to be- 
lieve that it is true. A few documents 
like those that Mr. Warner contributes 
to popular enlightenment will convince 
some tens of thousands of voters that, 
whether true in detail or not, the writ- 
ings of Lawson, Miss Tarbell, Lincoln 
Steffens and others have not told the 
half about the real greed and corrup- 
tion that have been ruling with a high 
hand in American business and polit- 
ical activity. When this conviction is 
once established in the popular mind 
no fear of free silver or of populism 
will deter the people from throwing in 
their lot with the Bryan type of de- 
mocracy. They will not stop at “ safe ” 
or conservative restrictions of corpo- 
rate power. They will feel that the 
positions taken by labor organizations, 
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Populists and even Socialists more 
truly express the real interests of the 
people than do the leadership and 
“practical judgment ” of the business 
classes. 

If the business classes wish to re- 
tain their leadership and influence they 
will have to reform their “ views ” and 
their ways radically and promptly, and 
the sooner they set about it the better 
they will fare. When popular revolt 
gets under way it will not stop with 
the “ governmental regulation ” of cor- 
porate activity. It will proceed through 
schemes of taxation and otherwise to 
bring about a redistribution of wealth 
by a confiscation of property. 


as 
Who Are Our Great Men? 


THE article in this issue on the Nobel 
prize winners raises the interesting ques- 
tions whether we have in the United 
States any men worthy to rank with the 
twenty-four there named, and, if so, who 
they are. The popular discussion of 
these questions would be very profitable 
in any case. If we find that we have 
men of the first rank in creative ability, 
it will be the first step toward securing 
to them a rightful honor. If we find we 
have not, it will tend to moderate our 
national self-conceit. Besides, the con- 
sideration of the subject will help us to 
settle in our own minds what is the in- 
ternational standard of greatness and 
teach us to appreciate those among us 
who are doing most for the benefit of 
mankind in these five lines of endeavor. 
It is much more important that our 
geniuses should be recognized by their . 
own neighbors than by the Swedish acad- 
emies. 

We do not know how much pleasure 
a man gets from his posthumous 
fame. He may be in the enjoyment of 
such complete happiness that our eulogies 
cennot add to it, or he may have such 
insight into our minds and motives that 
our praise appears to him contemptible. 
But we all know what pleasure we de- 
rive in this life from the grateful appre- 
ciation of our work, and it is not so 
liable to spoil us as some are apt to 
think. 

The country needs to have its greatest 
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benefactors introduced to it. Let us find 
out who they are from those among us 
who have best reason to know. The 
administrators of the Nobel Fund are 
not infallible, and we do not share Dr. 
Slosson’s confidence in the practicability 
of a choice by our National Academy of 
Sciences. Nor will a plebiscite settle 
the matter. A man cannot be elected 
genius by popular vote. But it is quite 
as important for the public to know who 
is doing the best work in physics or 
physiology as it is to know who is the 
fastest sprinter or champion bruiser. 

Who would you name as the five 
Americans most worthy to receive the 
Nobel prizes next year? Prepare your 
nominating ballot and send it to us. We 
will keep the record of the votes and 
report results. Then ask your friends 
the question and get them to send us 
their opinions. Instead of talking about 
the great criminals of the country, as our 
daily papers would have you do, talk 
about our great leaders of thought. 
Posit the question for the discussion of 
debating societies. Use it at evening 
social gatherings as a cure for dumbness 
by mental suggestion. In sending in your 
ballots all that is necessary is to give 
the names of the five men you would 
recommend for the Nobel prizes for dis- 
coveries in physics, chemistry and medi- 
cine, for idealistic literature and the 
promotion of peace, indicating, if you 
like, by a few words, the particular 
achievement for which the award should 
be given. If you do not feel competent 
to name all five, give one or more. Add 
your own name unless you have already 
included it among the candidates for the 
Nobel prizes. The conditions of the 
founder are given in full in his own 
words in the article referred to. Since 
it is evident that the Nobel committees 
do not propose to consider the one year 
limit, any living Americans may be in- 
cluded, regardless of the date of their 
most important work. 

As a start in this inquiry we have 
asked several friends for nominations 
and we present them here without at- 
tempting to supplement, eliminate or 
select. The names may serve to incite 
others to make similar suggestions, but 
we certainly do not want the votes to 
be restricted to these nominations: 
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“To the person who has made the 
most important discovery or invention in 
the domain of physics”: Barus, Bauer, 
Bell, Edison, Langley, Michelson, 
Nichols, Pupin, Tesla, Trowbridge. 

“To the person who has made the 
most important chemical discovery or 
improvement”: Baskerville, Gibbs, 
Gooch, Mallet, Morley, Nef, Noyes, 
Remsen. 

“To the person who has made the 
most important discovery in the domain 
of physiology or medicine ”: Abbott, At- 
water, Billings, Bowditch, Chittenden, 
Donaldson, Flexner, Loeb, Mathews, 
Meltzer, Osler, Prudden, Senn, Welch. 

“To the person who has produced in 
the field of literature the most distin- 
guished work of an idealistic tendency ”’: 
Allen,’ Burroughs, Cable, Carman, 
Clemens, Mrs. Freeman, Hale, Howells, 
James, London, Stedman, Mrs. Ward, 
Mrs. Wharton. 

“To the person who has most or best 
rromoted the fraternity of nations and 
the abolishment or diminution of stand- 
ing armies and the formation and in- 
crease of peace congresses” (by de- 
cision of the committee a society is also 
eligible to this prize): Bartholdt, Car- 
negie, Foster, Hay, Roosevelt, Smiley, 
Trueblood, White. 


& 


The Russian Crisis 


Tue Russian crisis is very near, if it 
has not already come. In the East the 
determined little men, who can die but 
cannot fail, are driving and dividing the 
largest army that Russia can supply. 
There the decisive struggle of the war is 
at the point of disastrous conclusion for 
the blind insolence which, with the con- 
tempt bred of valor and vodka, thought 
to crush the absurd impertinence of the 
yellow islanders. How bravely they 
marched to war! With what assurance 
they told of peace terms settled at Tokyo! 
Now Oyama leaves ‘their captured 
fortress behind him and sweeps them 
back from Mukden in hopeless defeat, 
and Kuropatkin sends despairing mes- 
sages to the Czar. 

And the Czar scarce stops to think of 
his army in flight and defeat, while he 
trembles before his own subjects at home. 
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What shall he do? Shall he remain the 
Autocrat, and appeal to his dear children 
to stand by their Father and uphold his 
throne against those who demand new 
rights, unknown to their ancestors? Or 
shall he yield to the spirit of the age, 
acknowledge that the. old manner has 
passed away, and admit the claims of the 
people, who cry so tumultuously for the 
liberty which all the rest of Europe has 
achieved ? 

Distracted, weak-willed, pulled both 
ways by the mutual jealousy of his ad- 
visers, he has done both things in the 
same day, or tried, or seemed, to do 
them. He has first issued a piteous ap- 
peal to his obedient and loyal subjects to 
protect his throne against the violence of 
revolution. Then, within twenty-four 
hours, he has sent out a new rescript, 
which declares that he intends to grant, 
in a way, what the revolutionists ask. 
He will summon representatives of the 
people, who shall give him advice, yes, 
advice, as to how he shall rule the land. 
He does not say when or how, only that 
some uncertain thing of that sort shall 
be done. Thus he sends out the two mes- 
sages, one as if written by Pobiedonostev, 
the other as if haltingly dictated by 
de Witte, and the two perplexing the 
populace which reads it. Does the old 
Absolutism, they ask, still rule the 
counsels of the throne; or has the new 
spirit of the new age begun to gain con- 
trol? They cannot tell; they do not 
know. They only know that promises 
are cheap, and have been often uttered 
easily by kings in times of stress, to be 
forgotten when the peril is past. Little 
reason have they to trust the Grand Dukes 
and the Procurator of the Holy Synod. 
They will not accept valueless words; 
they want deeds; they want what the 
revolution of 1849 gave to the peoples 
to the west of them. 

But meanwhile Kuropatkin and a half 
million fleeing, frozen soldiers are for- 
gotten. Let them flee, let them freeze, 
for other, greater perils are menacing in 
St. Petersburg and Warsaw, in Finland, 
in Poland, in the Crimea, in the Cau- 
casus. Reinforcements and military sup- 
plies have ceased to flow along the Si- 
berian railway. Kuropatkin calls for 
help, but no help can come. Kuroki and 
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Oku and Nogi press upon him relentless- 
ly, and he can only cry and flee. The 
end of the war, so proudly accepted, has 
nearly come, in utter defeat and disgrace. 
When can Russia again lift up her head? 
Only when she admits the rights of the 
people to control their own destiny. 
Liberty must be the watchword for 
Russia as for all the rest of the civilized 
world. Then Russia, grand, great na- 
tion, land of the future, will achieve her 
manifest destiny, not of brutal conquest, 
but of internal growth and prosperity ; 
no more knout, no more Siberian exile, 
no more famine, but release to the exiles, 
and. peace for the world. It is for such 
a victory of peace that all the world 
prays, and those most who most love 
Russia and have highest hopes of her fu- 
ture greatness, sure to grow out of her 
present defeat abroad and collapse at 


home. 
st 


Convalescence and the Strenu- 
ous Life 


Not long since Sir William Broad- 
bent, the distinguished English phy- 
sician, acknowledged as one of the best 
living authorities in medicine, sug- 
gested, at an annual meeting of the 
British Medical Association, that en- 
tirely too little time is given to con- 
valescence after serious illness in our 
strenuous age. He insisted that, for 
instance, after typhoid fever at least 
a year to a year and a half should be 
devoted as far as possible entirely to 
the regaining of the strength and 
health sure to have been undermined 
to some degree at least by the serious 
illness just gone through. His expres- 
sion did not meet with any very cor- 
dial agreement on the part of his medi- 
cal colleagues, and there were some 
even who did not hesitate to consider 
the opinion as almost radical in its 
ultra conservatism. It is very curious, 
however, to observe that there has 
been a gradual change of sentiment in 
this matter in the medical profession, 
and that there are many prominent 
American physicians who now empha- 
size the necessity for a much longer 
period of convalescence after serious 
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illness than has been the rule hereto- 
fore. ; 

At the last meeting of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association the principal 
subject of discussion was arterio- 
sclerosis, or the degeneration of ar- 
teries. The expression, “A man is as old 
as his arteries,” is a universally accept- 
ed axiom. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. The arteries are not mere 
tubes which convey the blood from the 
heart to the head and the extremities, 
but they form a very important part 
of the circulatory system. When the 
heart pumps blood into the arteries 
the energy of propulsion causes a dis- 
tention of the muscular walls of the 
arteries. When the heart’s energy 
ceases to act the elasticity of the ar- 
teries reacts to force the blood fur- 
ther and further through the arterial 
system. The muscular coat of the ar- 
teries then is nearly as important a 
dynamic principle for the continuance 
of the circulation as is the heart mus- 
cle itself. When arteries lose their 
elasticity the circulation fails almost 
as inevitably as it would if there were 
diseases of the heart muscle. 

A number of those who took part 
in the discussion on arteriosclerosis 
called attention to the fact that the 
arteries seem to degenerate, especially 
as the result of various infectious dis- 
eases. With regard to the early de- 
generation of arteries, which consti- 
tutes the most important factor in pre- 
mature senility, special stress was laid 
upon the observation that it is par- 
ticularly after severe cases of typhoid 
fever that this premature aging of the 
arteries seems to be of most frequent 
occurrence. Other infectious diseases, 
as rheumatism, for instance, are almost 
as important, and some of the minor 
infectious ailments seem to play a defi- 
nite role. The most important sugges- 
tion, however, was that further in- 
crease in the average length of life 
could only be made by more careful 
attention to convalescence after these 
ailments and insistence on a complete 
return to health and strength before 
permission is given for the resumption 
of the ordinary duties of life. 

Vith regard to rheumatism, of 
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course, this observation has often been 
made before, tho not so much because 
of the tendency of the disease to affect 
the arteries as because of its well 
known and very marked liability to 
produce affections of the heart. The 
only hope of anything like a complete 
restoration to health in these cases de- 
pends upon prolonged and careful con- 
valescence. It has been pointed out, 
over and over again, that one of the 
reasons why there are many more re- 
fusals on the part of life insurance 
companies at the present time is that 
the modern treatment of rheumatism 
by allaying the pain early often tempts 
patients suffering from this disease to 
get around on their feet much sooner 
than is advisable. The newer coal tar 
remedies which produce this happy 
anodyne effect for the moment are in 
themselves depressing and tend to 
make recovery even less complete than 
it might otherwise be. Indeed, it is 
a question in the minds of many phy- 
sicians whether the drugs that cure 
pain have not done more harm than 
good. Pain is a very precious warn- 
ing on nature’s part, which emphasizes 
the necessity for rest and care. When 
it is stilled by artificial means which 
act upon the nervous system and not 
directly upon the source of the pain 
evils are likely to follow, some of which 
are to be seen in the shortened lives 
of apparently healthy individuals with 
7. heritage as regards length of 
life. 

In nothing, perhaps, is the tendency 
to abbreviate convalescence more no- 
ticeable than in childhood. Physicians 
are constantly urged by parents to al- 
low them to send their children back 
to school after the so-called ordinary 
diseases of childhood. The physician 
is often apt to think that this is done 
not quite so much out of regard for 
the child’s education as for the desire 
to be through with the bother of car- 
ing for them at home. After all, school 
hours represent a time of relief for the 
home from whatever annoyance there 
may be in the care of children. It is un- 
fortunate, however, that the little ones 
should, before they have completely 
regained their strength, be placed in 
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situations where they are tempted to 
take just as violent physical exercise 
as before, while at the same time they 
are encouraged to take up their mental 
work and try to make up for the time 
lost during their illness. No one of the 
so-called ordinary diseases of child- 
hood can be considered trivial. Human 
life will be much longer, and there will 
be less liability for disease in after 
life, when the ordinary diseases of 
childhood have by care and prophy- 
laxis been wiped out. 

In the midst of the modern strenu- 
ous life, then, it will at least have to be 
remembered that due time for conva- 
lescence from serious disease is not time 
wasted, but, on the contrary, usually 
time gained, because of the length of 
life that may be assured by proper res- 
toration of all important organs and 
functions to their normal health. The 
lesson would seem to be especially 
needed here in America, and the fact 
that American physicians should be so 
ready to express an opinion thought 
not so long since to be overconserva- 
tive shows how necessary they con- 
sider this view of the matter. A few 
months saved for the pursuit of busi- 
ness now may mean the loss of many 
precious years a little later in life, or 
may mean a lowered state of vitality 
that leaves the individual likely to 
be carried away by any recurrent dis- 
ease, such as pneumonia, that happens 
to come along. Indeed, there are not 
a few who consider the increased mor- 
tality from pneumonia to be due to the 
lack of vital resistance consequent 
upon inadequate convalescence from 
previous serious disease. 

The lesson must be learned that na- 
ture will at times allow drafts on fy- 
ture strength, but she inexorably de- 
mands their payment when due, and 
the rate of interest is high. In early 
middle age, then, a man who has abused 
his congenital store of vitality, which 
is always limited, may find that any 
emergency in life will come upon him 
with exhausted resources. A feature 
of the simple, natural life that is to be 
long and happy must consist in a hus- 
banding of vital resources during and 
after times of critical strain. 
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Professor Jenks on Christianity 
in China 


PROFESSOR JENKS, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, was invited to China especially to 
advise its Government as to its financial 
policy. But shortly before his return he 
was asked by one of the leading Gov- 
ernors to draw up a memorandum as to 
the “ Missionary Problem,” which he 
did, with the proviso that it should not 
see the light until some time after he had 
left the country. It has now been pub- 
lished in The North China Herald, and is 
of no little interest. 

It was proper that Professor Jenks 
should assume the attitude of a scientific 
observer, indifferent to the religious su- 
periority of any one religion over any 
other and concerned only with their po- 
litical and social influence and relations. 

He recognizes-that Christian missions 
bring both advantages and difficulties, 
and he attempts to distinguish them. The 
difficulties come from three sources: (1) 
The interference in the courts sometimes 
by missionaries in favor of their converts, 
to the miscarriage of justice; (2) the 
substitution in some cases of loyalty to 
the Church for loyalty to the Govern- 
ment; (3) the use of the Churches by 
local clans to further their own quarrels. 
Doubless there is some justice in these 
criticisms, and much has been said on the 
subject. By a recent treaty official status 
was given to French missionaries, so 
that they might demand audience of the 
officials at any time. This is wrong, and 
much complaint has often been made of 
Spanish and Italian missionaries that 
they try to control in behalf of their con- 
verts the decisions of the officials; and 
occasionally English and American mis- 
sionaries have been charged with the 
same interference, altho this is sternly 
condemned in their missionary confer- 
ences and seldom occurs. 

Of course Professor Jenks is right in 
advising that the Chinese Government 
refuse to allow missionaries to interfere 
in behalf of their converts with the regu- 
lar course of justice. He says—and we 
fully agree: 

“T think it would usually be the case, cer- 
tainly as regards English and American mis- 
sionaries, that Ministers and Consuls would not 
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uphold such interference, and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment should insist upon preventing any such 
interference on the part of any missionaries.” 


But whatever the difficulties Professor 
Jenks sees, on the whole, great advan- 
tages. They are (1) The medical work; 
(2) the educational work; (3) the re- 
ligious teaching so far as it tends to 
break down the superstition which op- 
poses progress and add the valuable ele- 
ments of independent thought and per- 
sonal responsibility and love of all human 
beings. Yet some teachings, he be- 
lieves, may be harmful, so far as they 
oppose Chinese religions on the mere 
ground that they are non-Christian and 
interfere with Christian worship. 

Accordingly Professor Jenks suggests 
that Christianity has some things to teach 
China which may properly be added to 
its Confucianism. Such are: (1) Its 
doctrine of personal- responsibility, as 
against responsibility put upon parents, 
priests or teachers; (2) the consequent 
independence in one’s judgment; (3) 
obedience through one’s individual con- 
science to the law of right and justice; 
(4) the doctrine of charity and love to 
one’s neighbors. He tells the Chinese 
Governor that any religion which im- 
poses on its members implicit subjection 
to ecclesiastical authorities in matters of 
faith or morals, and which thus sets aside 
personal responsibility, is wrong, inas- 
much as it encourages despotism and 
strict obedience to superiors rather than 
to principles. The bearing of this prin- 
ciple extends, of course, beyond its re- 
ligious scope, and this was evidently in 
Professor Jenks’s mind. He says: 

“Tt would perhaps be well for the Chinese 
Government to consider this question, so as to 
ce how far, as a political measure, it might be 
advisable to encourage certain phases of the 
religious teachings of Christ as an addition to 
the teachings of Confucius; and how far it 
might be wise to check the teaching of other 
doctrines, both Chinese and foreign, in order 
0 secure the best political and social results.” 


This report offered no room for de- 
ense of Christianity ; but, however scien- 
‘ifically and impartially he might try to 
»peak, he could not fail to recognize the 

iperiority of what we call the Christian 
conscience and Christian civilization, and 
the benefit done to the country by Chris- 
(ian missionaries. Japan knows what it 
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has gained in that way from Dr. Verbeck 
and his successors, and China is recog- 
nizing these same benefits, by which good 
men are trying to atone for some of the 
wrongs which certain Christian nations 
have done to that country. 
& 
It was a grand day, a grand 
procession, a grand ceremony, 
a grand ball, in Washington 
last Saturday. Great was the grandeur 
of the gala clothes of Ministers and Am- 
bassadors. There were pounds of gold 
lace ; there were hundreds of decorations. 
A certain boy who used to play football 
in dirty drab at Andover Academy was 
brilliant in Chinese yellow and blue. The 
Mexican Minister was a blaze of color. 
The soldiers were in their bravest array, 
long lines of blue and gold, but they 
could not achieve the magnificence of 
the bands and bandmasters. Still there 
were exceptions. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Fairbanks, the two men in whose 
honor was all this polychrome glory, 
were dressed in ordinary civilians plain 
black. So were ninety Senators of forty- 
five States. So were three hundred and 
fifty chosen by the people in the House 
of Representatives. The great men, the 
men who rule over us, put on no toggery 
or display of superiority, but were plain 
American citizens, just like other people, 
to the common eye. They needed no 
special livery of their rank. Possibly 
here is a lesson to would-be aristocrats 
of profession or learning. 
& 


Gala 
Clothes 


The President’s In- 
augural Address was 
short, as the bluster- 
ing weather demanded. Nor was there 
need for elaboration; his Annual Mes- 
sage was long and not far back. But 
a single most important subject was 
opened in a general way. He tells us 
that the serious questions before us 
concern internal and not external ad- 
ministration; that our complex civili- 
zation, wide as the Continent, presents 
difficulties that never could have met 
our fathers ; that great corporate wealth 
in industrial centers threatens new 
dangers; that we have a new problem 
in administering the affairs of a Con- 
tinent under the form of a democratic 
republic. This indicates what Mr. 


The President’s 
Inaugural Address 
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Roosevelt feels to be the task of his 
new Administration. Our Philippine 
rule is settled; so also is our control 
over the Panama Canal; the question 
of Santo Domingo is interesting, but 
not large; the great questions will con- 
cern the control of great corporations, 
so that they shall not gather unjust 
wealth at the expense of the people. 
But it is evident that Mr. Roosevelt 
would utter no note of despair. We 
have as a nation met our issues in the 
past with courage and success, and so 
we may expect to in the future. What 
our fathers did in their time their not 
degenerate children will do in our time, 
meeting the new problems with the 
“unflinching purpose to solve them 
aright.” 
as 

With the adjournment of 
Congress the Railroad 
Rate bill died. Taking up 
the subject again in December (or 
October), the House will have gained 
something by the inquiry and de- 
bate that preceded the recent pas- 
sage of its bill; the Senate will 
have then the results of the investigation 
which is to be made in the recess by Mr. 
Elkins’s committee. Delay will be bene- 
ficial if it shall promote agreement upon 
a bill aimed directly at the evils for the 
suppression of which legislation is re- 
quired in the interests of justice. These 
evils are secret rebates and discrimination 
practiced by means of various devices. 
Such injustice as may be found in a gen- 
eral published rate should not be classed 
with them. And yet it is with the gen- 
eral published rates that the House bill 
is almost exclusively concerned, and it 
was prepared under the direction of At- 
torney-General Moody. Existing laws 
against rebates and all discrimination 
should be perfected, and the penalties for 
violation of them should be made more 
severe. Then a way to detect unlawful 
discrimination compacts should be found. 
This is the most difficult and the most 
important part of the problem—to ascer- 
tain where and for whom there is that 
favoritism in freight charges that is de- 
signed to enrich one shipper at the ex- 
pense of the ruin of others. What pow- 
ers ought the Commission to have, in or- 
der that it may get evidence of these 


Railroad Rate 
Legislation 
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crimes, which sometimes are now brought 
to light by mere chance? This is a much 
more important question than the one 
whether the Commission should have 
power to change a general published 
rate as to which complaint is made. 
Secretary Morton well knows how true 
this is. 
& 

After reading that part 
of the report on the 
7 Beef Companies which 
was sent to Congress on the 3d inst., 
many will wonder how there could have 
been in the part withheld anything to 
justify the extensive preparations of 
about the same date for the indictment 
and criminal prosecution of the com- 
panies’ officers. Evidently the published 
and the unpublished portions are not in 
agreement. It will be observed that all 
the statements as to prices, profits, etc., 
were (as the Bureau explains) taken 
from the companies’ books and other 
records. It would have been well to test 
the accuracy of these by outside inquiry. 
The report says that the companies’ aver- 
age profit has been about 2 per cent. It 
should be noticed, however, that the 2 
per cent. is on gross sales, not on stock 
or capital invested. We have heard these 
gross sales estimated at $800,000,000; 2 
per cent. would be $16,000,000. From 
the car lines, upon the Bureau’s estimate 
of the cost of a car, the annual profit at 
17 per cent. would be $9,000,000. This, 
we ought to say, assumes that there are 
5,400 cars. Critics in Chicago assert that 
the Bureau’s figures for cost of cars are 
much too high. Allowance is still to be 
made for railroad rebates. We have 
heard of such things in connection with 
the beef business. If there were rebates 
the Bureau could not expect to find them 
entered on the books. Some think they 
have amounted to millions every year. 
Without them the profits, as calculated 
by the Bureau, have been a very com- 
fortable percentage on capital stock 
which, according to the Chicago press, is 
about $100,000,000. In view of the Bu- 
reau’s statement that 98 per cent. of the 
cattle slaughtered in the eight leading 
packing centers are handled by the six 
companies, the Bureau’s assertion that 
“the existence of active competition by 
other concerns is clearly indicated ” must 


A Report on the 
Beef Companies 
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have been the result of considerable ef- 
fort. Of course, the Government is not 
asking for indictments upon that part of 
the report with which the public is now 


familiar. 
& 


The Filipinos need a 
market for the surplus 
of their agricultural 
products, and for this market they have 
a right to look to the States. These prod- 
ucts should be admitted at our ports free 
of duty, as are the sugar and tobacco and 
coffee of Porto Rico. Congress is un- 
willing, and has virtually refused, even 
to cut down the present duties on Philip- 
pine products to 25 per cent. of those 
which we impose on goods from foreign 
lands. At the same time Congress has 
decided that after a date now not far dis- 
tant all imports from the islands must be 
brought in American ships. This will in- 
crease the cost of transportation and will 
be equivalent to an increase of the tariff. 
If the sale of Philippine sugar and to- 
bacco in the States is to be burdened or 
prevented by tariff taxes, the act apply- 
ing our coastwise navigation laws to 
trade between the islands and the States 
should be repealed. 

4 


Trade with the 
Philippines 


The Filipino Progress As- 
sociation has a good name 
and many good officers 
and members, altho a large number of 
them were all wrong in their Anti- 
Imperialism. Their announced object is 
to desseminate information as to the con- 
ditions in the Islands—which is excel- 
lent; to promote legislation favorable to 
the Philippines—also excellent; and “ to 
promote the fulfillment of the hope ex- 
pressed by President Roosevelt in his 
Message that the Philippine Islands shall 
stand ‘in some such relation to the 
United States as Cuba now stands’ ”— 
as to which we are not so sure. That isa 
long way ahead, and may turn out to be 
very inadvisable. But the immediate ef- 
fort of the Association is to advance 
legislation to exclude opium from the 
Philippines, after the model of Japan’s 
rule for Formosa, and that has the ap- 
proval of the Philippines Commission 
and should be enacted by Congress. 


A Philippine 
Association 


Professor Loeb’s latest 
discoveries are of great 
scientific interest, but 
too much must not be made of them. 
They have nothing to do with the crea- 
tion of living out of dead matter, but 
simply with the development of unfer- 
tilized eggs by chemical applications. 
These sea-urchin eggs he develops are 
not dead, but alive; as truly alive as the 
full-grown creature. An egg is a bud, a 
live bud, that can drop from the parent 
as a black tiger-lily bulb drops from the 
axil of the leaf and remains alive ready 
to sprout. Professor Loeb has never yet 
made a sea-urchin egg, or a single living 
cell. He had two or three years ago 
found that by putting these eggs, still 
unfertilized, in certain salt solutions he 
could cause them to develop in an imper- 
fect way, a few of them, but no mem- 
brane was formed, and they had little 
vitality. It was evident that certain ele- 
ments supplied in fertilization were lack- 
ing. Now, by combining ethylacetate 
with his previous solution he finds that 
the characteristic membrane is formed 
and nearly all the eggs are developed as 
if naturally fertilized. All this is ex- 
tremely interesting and opens new fields 
for study, but is not quite revolutionary ; 
for many cases were known in which sev- 
eral generations of the lower forms of 
life are produced by parthenogenesis. 
Professor Loeb’s method does artificially 
what nature herself does in certain lower 
forms of life. 


Professor Loeb’s 
Discoveries 
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It is such an un- 
heard of thing that 
a church of the old 
Congregational Established Church in 
New England should turn Episcopal that 
the case of the Union Church in North 
Brookfield, Mass., deserves attention. 
This church was organized fifty years 
ago by a split from the First Church on a 
question of salary. A dozen years ago a 
woman gave the church a handsome 
stone building. It has never been a 
strong church, and the closing of the 
shoe factories a few years ago, with the 
loss of about three thousand in the popu- 
lation, has reduced the church to about 
forty resident members. The late pastor 
joined the Episcopal Church a year ago. 


From Congregational 
to Episcopal 
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neighborhood and two Congregational 
churches, and missionary support was 
needed for its continuance, it seemed best 
to the members of the church, some of 
whom had Episcopal leanings, to join 
that denomination, and this was offered 
and accepted in the kindest spirit. The 
congregational council called by the 
church will doubtless approve cordially 
this week, and perhaps thirty members 
will remain as communicants. It is 
pleasant to know that everything has 
been done above-board and with no dis- 
sension. Changes of denomination, for 
the benefit of a community, ought to be 
made easy. We are glad that no legal 
question of property has been raised. 
& 

It is amazing that after 
such circumstantial re- 
ports that Mrs. Stanford had been killed 
by poison in Hawaii, after an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to poison her in San Fran- 
cisco, the chemists should now tell us they 
can find no evidence of the asserted 
strychnine. President Jordan has all along 
said that he did not believe she had been 
poisoned. It seems to have been a case 
of colic and cramp following indigestion. 
Mrs. Stanford was a peculiar and yet a 
noble woman, intensely loyal to her hus- 
band and to the memory of her son. She 
and her husband have made the most 
magnificent gifts to education that any 
institution has yet received. If she had 
her idiosyncrasies it was worth while to 
allow them in recognition of her good 
services. It may not be improper now to 
repeat the current story of the visit made 
by Senator and Mrs. Stanford to Har- 
vard University when they were private- 
ly considering their intention. President 
Eliot, so the tale goes, had been showing 
them all over the grounds, when the 
Senator suddenly asked, “ What has this 
whole plant cost?” Dr. Eliot hesitated 
and said that it would not be easy to put 
it all in terms of dollars and cents, but 
Mr. Stanford insisted on learning how 
much money the investment represented. 
“Perhaps,” replied the President, “ ten 
or twelve million dollars.” Mrs. Stan- 
ford turned to her husband and said with 
a sort of exultation: “ We can do it, Le- 
land!” It sounded naive, but they did it. 


Mrs. Stanford 
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er aettite was no Episcopal church in the 


The House was determined that from 
the Indian trust funds no appropriations 
whatever should be made for denomina- 
tional schools. The Senate added an 
amendment allowing Indians to assign 
their share of the income of their funds 
for such education as they chose, and a 
very proper amendment it was. But the 
House would not agree to it, and so the 
entire prohibition went over and was lost. 
But it will make no practical difference, 
for the wish of both Houses of Congress 
is so clear that the Indian Bureau will be 
careful of what it does in the future. It 
will allow no further appropriations ex- 
cept under strict legal conditions, as af- 
ter a public council, and proper signa- 
tures, and appropriations proportioned to 
the number wishing them. It is only just 
that the wish of the Indians in the matter 
of the education of their children should 
be gratified, and that they should not be 
compelled to send their children to a Gov- 
ernment school when they prefer differ- 
ent religious education. 


& 


Many of our readers will enjoy the 
sheaf of letters called forth by the ar- 
ticle by an Illinois Farmer’s Wife; but 
not one of these letters has a finer spirit 
or a sounder judgment than the last of 
them, by an unlettered woman, who 
frankly tells us that neither her father 
nor her husband can read, and that she 
picked up her slender education at her 
mother’s knee, and whose further cul- 
ture has been gained in a backwoods 
prayer meeting. If we have corrected 
her spelling, and here and there her 
grammar, we have not changed the 
language nor could we improve her 
thought or heart. 


& 


In this city a man failed to pass a civil 
service examination to take care of the 
bees in the Bronx Parks. A woman passed 
the examination with high honor, but the 
Commissioner held that a woman was 
not competent to take care of bees, and 
so gave the place to the man who failed. 
Possibly a woman should not take care 
of the elephants and camels in the parks, 
but why not of bees? 
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Insurance 


National Versus State Super- 
vision 

Tue bill introduced in the United 
States Senate February 27 by Senator 
Dryden, of New Jersey, providing for 
the supervision of insurance companies 
by the national Government, may fairly 
be regarded as the first serious effort to 
bring this business under the control of 
the Federal authorities. This is not say- 
ing that the attempt has not been made 
before. The question has been under 
discussion for a generation and several 
bills have been introduced in Congress. 
But only within five or six years past has 
the proposition received the support of 
prominent underwriters, nearly all of 
whom are engaged in the life branch of 
the business. Their interest in the mat- 
ter, we apprehend, has been quickened 
by the increasing exactions of the State 
insurance departments. As Senator Dry- 
den is the president of a very large life 
insurance company, transacting business 
throughout the country generally, and 
his bill is in seeming response to and 
accord with a recommendation in the 
President’s last annual message, its dis- 
tance from the academical essays hereto- 
fore made along this line is appreciated. 
Vital interests are behind it and its enact- 
ment into law is quite probable. 

If the Supreme Court of the United 
States finds it to be in harmony with 
the Constitution, the wisdom of such a 
law may well be questioned if for no 
other reason than that it puts within the 
reach of a fewmenin controlof nearlytwo 
billions of trust funds too much purchas- 
able power. One of the strong and re- 
assuring features of our justly criticised 
system of State supervision is the con- 
stantly changing character of its heads. 
The terms of office of forty-five State 
commissioners are terminating every 
year, or every two or four years, and 
collusion becomes easy of detection. 

If centralized wealth were devoid of 
power, and public officials could not be 
blinded by its glitter to forget the path- 
way along which lies the conscientious 
discharge of duty, such an institution as 
that which Senator Dryden’s bill pro- 
poses to create might be fraught with a 
reasonable measure of benefit to the peo- 
ple who pay premiums on insurance. 


But these would be ideal conditions, 
which, in their turn, would render un- 
necessary supervision of any kind. 

It is well understood in insurance cir- 
cles that the stumbling block in the way 
of national supervision consists of that 
constitutional prerogative reserved by 
the States under which they exercise su- 
pervision over everything within their 
borders. Broadly expressed, this is to be 
found in the Ninth and Tenth Amend- 
ments, which read, respectively: “ The 
enumeration in the Constitution, of cer- 
tain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or disparage others retained by the peo- 
ple”; and “The powers not delegated 
to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people.” Under these reservations 
we have the decision in the now cele- 
brated case of Paul vs. Virginia, denying 
to insurance the character of commerce. 
In Mr. Dryden’s bill an effort is made to 
override this by a Congressional fiat 
which declares interstate transactions in 
insurance “interstate commerce insur- 
ance.” It remains to be seen what the 
Supreme Court will do with this Con- 
gressional declaration if the law is en- 
acted, for there can be no doubt its con- 
stitutionality will be attacked by all the 
States because of the encroachments 
made on their prerogatives. This court 
has continuously recognized the right of 
the States to set up any conditions, how- 
ever unreasonable, under which corpora- 
tions domiciled elsewhere may cross their 
borders and traffic with their citizens. 

The proposition as outlined by Mr. 
Dryden demands, and will receive, care- 
ful and serious consideration, not only 
by members of Congress but by the peo- 
ple. It is a suggestion that cannot be 
hastily acted on. There are strong ob- 
jections to be overcome before the people 
will consent to the supersession of their 
State departments by one controlled by 
the Federal Government. They will be 
slow at consenting to a measure which 
compels them to admit to their territory 
any company that can secure a license 
from the Federal supervisor or that de- 
nies them authority to expel companies 
that may become offensive to them. 
National supervision is not appreciably 
imminent, 

s7t 
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Germany’s New Tariff and Our 
Exports 


By the recent ratification, in the 
Reichstag, of the new treaties of com- 
mercial reciprocity with Russia, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, Roumania 
and Servia, the new German tariff has 
been completed. There will be a general 
tariff, as in this country, and a lower 
(or conventional) one consisting of the 
reciprocal rates made in these agree- 
ments. Both will go into effect in the 
first half of next year, and will be in force 
for ten years, because this is the stipu- 
lation so far as the treaties are concerned. 

The United States has a very consider- 
able interest in this legislation, altho it 
appears to have excited no interest in the 
Senate. Up to the present time our ex- 
ports to Germany have been admitted un- 
der the lower rates, these having been 
established by treaties made with Euro- 
pean countries about ten years ago, which 
are now to be displaced by the treaties 
recently ratified. We gained this privi- 
lege under the “ most favored nation” 
clause of an old general treaty, and it was 
confirmed by a commercial agreement in 
1900. But Germany is empowered to ter- 
minate this agreement at any time by giv- 
ing three months’ notice. 

Some expect that Germany will take 
this course within the coming twelve 
months, and subject imports from the 
United States to the new general duties, 
which (upon the bulk of our exports to 
that country) are very much higher than 
either the general or the conventional du- 
ties of the present time. Germany’s new 
tariff has been made in the interest of her 
agriculturists. Therefore the duties on 
grain, flour, lard and meats have been 
greatly increased. In the general tariff 
(which was authorized two years ago, 
but is not yet in force) the new duties on 
such imports show an extraordinary ad- 
vance over the old ones. Even if we 
should continue to enjoy the advantages 
of the lower or treaty rates, these will be 
higher under the new treaties than they 
have been under the old ones, especially 
on wheat, corn, flour, beef, leather and 
shoes. Still, we should be on even terms 
with the seven or more treaty countries. 
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If, on the other hand, our exports should 
be subjected to the new general rates, the 
greater part of them would be excluded, 
because the treaty countries would enjoy 
a great advantage. 

Because of the fate of the McKinley- 
Kasson treaties of reciprocity, and the re- 
cent virtual rejection of a similar treaty 
with Newfoundland, the State Depart- 
ment justly feels that it will be useless to 
negotiate such agreements until the atti- 
tude of the Senate toward them shall 
have been changed. If we should lose 
half or three-quarters of our export trade 
with Germany, the Senate might admit 
that the expediency of commercial reci- 
procity deserves at least to be considered. 

& 

THe Baltimore & Ohio road _ has 
ordered 250 locomotives and 10,000 
freight cars. These will cost $12,000,000. 


....Wages in the Pennsylvania coke 
district for 30,000 men have been in- 
creased 10 per cent. The prices of bar 
iron and pipe have been advanced. 


....Improvements that will cost $90,- 
000,000 have been planned for the Long 
Island Railroad, including the substitu- 
tion of electric force for steam power on 
the greater part of the system. 


....Experts in the Department of 
Agriculture believe that by improvement 
of seed the yield of corn in this country 
can be doubled without increase of the 
planted area. 

....The assets of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company now include 10,000 
shares of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Company, in whose board they 
have been represented for some months 
past by President Cassatt. 


....Our imports of coffee in 1904 
were I,117,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$88,000,000, and only 2,391,000 pounds 
came from Porto Rico. The United 
States consumes practically one-half of 
the coffee produced in the world, the con- 
sumption per capita here having risen 
from 3 pounds in 1830 to 6 in 1870, 10 
in 1897 and 13% in 1904. 

....Dividends announced: 


Am. Chicle Co., 1 per cent., payable March 
2oth. 
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Witt's 
Corrugated. Can 


Take no chances. Your house is not 

For Ashes safe from fire unless kitchen and furnace 

ashes are put in Witt’s Can, the only /ire-proof ash can. 

Indispensable to a neat yard or cellar. — ‘ 

In Witt’s Can garbage offends ne1- 

For Garbage ther eye nor nose; can’t attract flies 
nor be scattere@by dogs. The sanitary garbage holder. 

No wo-den staves to break off; no iron supports to add 

needless weight. A trim can made of corrugated steel (one 

piece), galvanized and with close fitting lid. 
Sanus tienes Strongest ash and garbage can made. 


fie tata te. Witt’s Pail for ashes, garbage and for general 
No. $2044 x 26 in. household use. Easily carried. Practically never wears 


out. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘ Witt’s’’ 
(‘‘Witt's Can” stampcd in lid.) If your dealer hasn’t them, send us his 
name; we will send you through him, on his order, Can or Pail 
on approval. 
If you like it, pay the dealer; if not, send it back to him; we will protect the yasy to 


dealer and it won’t cost you a cent. If you have no dealer order direct from ‘wo Bree : 
us. Write us for any further information. er 


THE WITT CORNICE CoO., Dept. 3, - - Cincinnati, O. 
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Established 1860 


(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.’’ 
Whooping-Cough, Croup, + 
Bronchitis, Coughs, ESTERBROOK 5 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 
Confidence can be placed in a remedy 


which for a quarter of a century has earned 
unqualified praise. ee 


Ask your physician about it. 


Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Booklet, 


Sold Everywhere 
The Best Pens Made 


288 St. James St., Montreal, 
Canada. ‘ 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC, 


Lakewood, N. J. TuinXtNeron 


Main 8t., opposite 
Laurel House. 
A quiet, homelike family hotel. Sunn m wood fires; 
private and public baths; steam heat; ight. Rates $15 
per week and up. It is as clean as a new cent. People come 
again and send their friends. . A. 8. LARRABEE, Prop’r. 


ae SANITARIUM 








Select class of neryous and mental patients received. 25 
years’ eanet ence ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
N. Y., State Hospital; visit before deciding. 


town, 
, C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


——HING’S TOURS——; 


EUROPE 1905 
ear. Private—select parties—limited in number. 
editerranean trip. J uly 1, Central Europe. 
July 1, Norway and North Cape. 
Jul British Isles and Frauce. 
Cost from $285 to $510—everything included. Llustrated book- 
let G and full particulars, address 


KING EUROPEAN TOURS 


12th 
June 24, 








385 Gumberland &St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


Thirty Miles from New York City 
Hudson River Railroad to 8carboro, Putnam Division to Briarcliff Manor or Harlem Division to Pleasantville 





BRIARCLIFF FARMS—6ooo-acre Westchester County Estate 


BRIARCLIFF HOTELS— 1 


Briarcliff Lodge season opens in June 
Pocantico Lodge open all the year 


BRIARCLIFF REALTY—Sites for permanent Country homes 
BRIARCLIFF DAIRY—For the highest Milk Products obtainable 
BRIARCLIFF PRINT SHOP—Handling only the Finest Printing 
BRIARCLIFF OUTLOOK—For the promotion of Country Life 





Briarcliff Information at Windsor Arcade, 5th Ave. and 46th St., New York City. Briarcliff Home 


Office, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager, 





BE 
Pacific Coast 


Tickets on sale daily, March 1 to May 15, Chi- 
cago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver. 
Correspondingly low rates from other points. 


Daily and personally conducted excursions in through Pullman 
tourist sleeping cars from Chicago to Portland, San Francisco and 


Los Angeles without change. 
trains, choice of routes. 


Double berth only $7.00. 
Meals in dining cars (a la carte). 


Fast 


Write us for information as to the resources and opportunities, the 
wonderful climate and kindly soil of the Pacific Coast, how to 
get there, how long it takes and what it costs via the Chicago, 


Union Pacific and North-Western Line. 


Booklets and folders 


sent postpaid on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 


| AN The Best of Everything. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr. C. & N.-W, Ry., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Personally Conducted 
Tours to 


CALIFORNIA, 
COLORADO, UTAH, 
OREGON, WASH- 
INGTON, ARIZONA 
ana MEXICO, 


VIA THE 


New York Central 


Lines 


Will move in March and May. 


For particulars, inquire of ticket agents of the 
New York C Central Lines, or enclose a two-cent 
stamp for a copy of ‘‘America’s Winter Kesorts,” 
to George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 

















RESULTS OF FOOD 


Health and Natural Gonditions Gome from 
Right Feeding. 


Man, physically, should be like a perfectly regulated 
machine, each part working easily in its appropriate 
place. A slight derangement causes undue friction 
and wear, and frequently ruins the entire system. 

A well-known educator of Boston found a way to 
keep the brain and the body in that harmonious co- 
operation which makes a joy of living: 

‘“*Two years ago,’’ she writes, ‘‘being in a condi- 
tion of nervous exhaustion, I resigned my position as 
teacher, which I had held for over 40 years. Since 
then the entire rest has, of course, been a benefit, but 
the use of Grape-Nuts has removed one great cause 
of illness in the past, namely, constipation and its 
attendant evils. 

“I generally make my entire breakfast on a raw 
egg beaten into four spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, with a 
little hot milk or hot wateradded. I likeit extremely, 
my food assimilates, and my bowels take care of 
themselves. I find my brain power and physical en- 
durance much greater and I know that the use of the 
Grape-Nuts has contributed largely to this result. 

‘“‘It is with feelings of gratitute that I write this 
testimonial, and trust it may be the means of aiding 
others in their search for health.’”? Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look in each pkg. for the little book, ‘‘ The Road 
to Wellville.’’ 


Photo Eleetrotype Engraving Co. 








Ohe 
‘Shoreham 


Washington, D. C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail. 
American and European Plans. 











JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. jj 
__ 














CRAND ATLANTIC 


(NEVER CLOSED) 


Virginia Ave. and Beach, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Roome en suite with private baths, including hot and cold 

= WwW ate. my yates re rlors, Sgr Le =" aed 

able Rates 0 wee t te 
for 195 booklet. PS Coach meets trains z a 





Ae t MITCHELL & CO. 











DESIGNERS ana # 
# # ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 Joha. 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Muropean Plan 
Tapte Ls 41-80 per De and Dinner. 
Roome with Bath from 88:50 por Day ap. 
pe X Convenient Location, Tastee Aprotatment, Figs 
ceptional Hxsellence are for rita yy ES 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER, 
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Chainless 


For 27 Years 


we have been in the field and our name 
plates stand for superior quality; deal- 
ers prefer to handle and riders like to 
use wheels that are backed by years of 
successful manufacturing experience. 
Bicycles of All Grades 
and at Various Prices 
$22.50 to $100.00. 
A complete line of juveniles. 


Columbia Cleveland 
Tribune Crawford 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Rambler Crescent 
Monarch Imperial 


POPE MFG. CO., Chicago, IIL 
Address Dept. B for catalogues, 





For over a hundred years have been universally 
recognized as the standard of excellence. 

Our catalogue—the 104th successive annual 
edition—is in every respect and without ex- 
ception the most complete, most reliable, and 
the most beautiful of American Garden An- 
nuals. 





WE HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


TWO GRAND PRIZES 
Ai the St. Louis Exposition 


One for the collection of VEGETABLES grown from 
our Seeds and another for our collection of SEEDS. 











We are offering this year, the great 
Noroton Beauty Potato vver introduced. 


Full descri Gon = be found in our catalogue, which 
will be maiies FR 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., SEFD, SR0WE 
36 Cortlandt St., New York. 
103 years in the business. 

















OLDWELL 


LAWN \\ MOWERS 


HANO- HORSE - MOTOR ALL GRADES ALL SIZES 
On the parks of Greater New York are more 
than 600 Coldwell Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers 
that have been used constantly during the cutting 
season for the last seven years. 
This speaks for itself. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO.. 
9 Coldwell Street. Newsvurcu, N. Y. 





| *° SHAVING | 


WILLIAMS Staae’ 


“The only Rea/ Shav- 
ing Soap.’ 
“Tablets, Teltet Maem 


Le > we 
ream Toilet Soap, etc., 
erywhere. 


4 
4 
4 
‘ 
4 
4 
4 
4 
( 
4 
4 
‘ 
‘ 


sold ev 
Write for booklet ‘How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
Giastonsury, Conn. 


New York, Tew Haven & Hartford R. &. 


Trains depart from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ave. 
as follows, for 
BOSTON, via New Londonand tye gg ms he AD 00, ' aa 02 
» tt/1:00, *x1:08, *x\/3-00, ia i pe 
BOSTON, via Wiilimantic—+98:(0 A. M. 
TON. via Springfield—t9:00 A. ot ae */4:00, *11 P. M. 
FITCHBURG, via Putnam and Woreester—13; 43 P.M. 
KEVILLE and NORFOLK 50 A. M., +3:31 P. M. 
GREAT rye  STOCRBRIDGE. TRNOX, PITTSFIELD 


—t4:50, 8:50 3:31 P.M. 

WATERBURY and WINSTED—+4. 50, §6:00. +78:00, +10:02, $9 10:02 
(to waneebary) A. M., +1:08, +4:30, §95:01, 16:00, §6:00 (to Wat- 
erbury 

Ticket pret at oGrand Central Station and c125th St., also at 
Broadway, c3 Park Place, c25 Union ‘Square, 

5 Columbus Ave., 649 Madison Ave., c273 West 

st 125th St. In Brooklyn, c4 Court St., 860 Fulton 

St. TJ 


way CE. 2. St. 
*Daily, +Except Sundays, §Sundays only Stop at sth & = 
xStop at 125th St. Sundays only, tParlor Car Limi {Has dini 
car. cParlor and Sleeping Car tickets also. 
. HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
O. M. SHEPARD, Gen. Supt. 
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FASTER 
MEMORIALS 
GIFTS 


PRIATE SEASON of the Church 
Year for the 


Unveiling of Memorials. 





























The Joyousness of the Whole Religious World 
at this Great FESTIVAL can be Best Ex- 
pressed in the ENRICHMENT and BEAUTI- 
FICATION of the CHURCH Through the 
Loving Thought of its Members. 


To those Interested we wish to Extend the Services of our Corps 
of Specialists in Ecclesiastical and Memorial Art. 





TIME IS ESSENTIAL IN WHICH TO DESIGN, 
EXECUTE AND ERECT IMPORTANT WORK. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


STUDIOS ! OFFICE 
59 CARMINE STREET. 


23, 25,27 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 
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[Ewisé @oncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMIS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. House-cleaning 


Articles. 
Eddy Refrigerators 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 


FINANCIAL 








STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
. McKEON. 
WARD 


The National Park Bank of New York. 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital und Surplus, $10,000,000. 
DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, W. Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George 8. Hickok, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius 


Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenbe ohn E. Borne, Le Cass - 
yard, Gilbert @. Those” a 





An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building, 
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The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 30th YEAR 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . 

OUR CUSTOMERS 

34 YEARS ive TESTED 

Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 

RCO AE EEE SR STOTT CLE: 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address, 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Established 1871. lowa Falls, lowa. 


MORTGAGES In the Irrigated West: 
6 ere KLEECK-BACON INVESTMENT Co., Denver, Colo. 














TERLY REPORT OF THE 
—_ BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of eee | oa of March, 1905: 
Loans and discounts $22,066,970.66 
Overdrafts 106.69 
Due from trust 
and 
Banking house and lot.........+..- eeceeneene 
a and bonds 
ON POPP rr rt tt 
United States legal tenders and circulating 
notes of National banks.........-+++se++ wee 
Cash items, viz.: 
Bills and checks for the next day’s ex- 
changes ‘ 
Other items carried as cash 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less current expenses and 
TAOS PANE. ccccccccce (0beesnesooneeneeeeses 
Due depositors 
Due trust companies, ban 
and savings banks 
Amount due not included under any of the 
above heads, viz.: 
Unpaid dividends 


Stats or New Yorx, County or New YorRE, 88.: 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President, ‘and WALTER M. 
BENNET, Cashier, of the Bank of America, a bank 
located and doing business at Nos. 44 and 46 Wall Street, in 
the City of New York, in said county, being duly sworn. 
each for himself, says that the foregoing report, with the 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct in all 
respects to the best of his knowledge and belief, and they 
further say that the usual business of said bank has been 
transacted at the location required by the banking law 
(Chap. 689, Laws of 1892), and not elsewhere; and that 
the above report is made in compliance with an official 
notice received from the Superintendent of Banks, designat- 
ing the 2d day of March, 1905, as the day on which such 
report shall be made. 

WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 

Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents the 

4th day of March, 1905, before me. 
CHAS. D. CHICHESTER, 
{Seal of Notary.] Notary Public. 





DIVIDEND 


AMERICAN GHIGLE COMPANY. 
New York February 27, 1906. 
A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock S 
this Company has this day been declared, payable _ 
20th next to all Common Stockholders of record at 3 P.M. 
on Tuesday, March 14th, 1905. h 
Common Stock transfer books will close at 3 P.M., Marc 
14th, and reopen March 2ist at 10 A.M. 
HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 
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CAPITAL WANTED. 


I have been a resident of North Dakota for twenty-four years in a pros- 
perous, growing section of the state, asection where school houses, churches, 
farm buildings, fences, good roads are already in existence. Twenty-one 
years of this time I have been active in the banking and real estate business 
and am now devoting my entire attention to Farm Mortgages... I require 
more capital to properly conduct and handle a growing business. 

I wish to connect with a principal who can furnish me larger accommo- 
dation and for a longer period than my local banks are able to do. My 
business has really outgrown the banks of my locality. I want a line 
of at least $75,000 and a credit of from $25,000 to $50,000 above this. 

I invite the most thorough, critical and exhaustive investigation of the 
securities that I offer, of my business methods and the country within 
which I am operating. The records of my office are open so that any one 
interested can see exactly what has been done, what I am now doing and 
what the future possibilities are. I can give references to and testi- 
monials from those who have known me and with whom I have done busi- 
ness for the past twenty odd years. I invite correspondence or an inter- 
view with any conservative, critical investor who may be interested in a 
Farm Mortgage business without an element of speculation. 


W. L. WILLIAMSON, First National Bank Block, Lisbon, North Dakota. 
I will be at Hotel Astor, Broadway and 44th St., March [3th to 16th inclusive. 
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MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE —{Ba>— 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ee HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. Mutual Life Insurance 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1905, #- $37,071,297.57 


Liabilities, « © 33,770,674.54 


——-— :« « « %« 3,300,623.03 Company 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
New YoRK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, OF BOSTON. 


Manager of Agents for Southern New York 


NI, Assets Dec. 35, 1904, $31,707,626.06 
New England Mutual jie, - 2n3ensor 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. Surplus, . 2 $3,439,028,48 


Assets, Jan. 1,1905, = $38,324,422.73 


—_———m © 8: STEPHEN H. RHODES, 
$3,686,126.25 President. 

All forms of Lite and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid as “A a] AM 

} airanes varnes to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- OL. D a L B, 
Pamphiets, rates, and values for an sent on application to —— 

the Com pany’s Office. oe asi 


SF, Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst, Sec’y. F. K. KOHLER, General Agent, 
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United states Lif InSUrance GO. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D. - President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


JAMES R. PLUM, Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’ t. Title Guarantee and Trust Co 
WM. H. PORTER, Pres’t. Chem, Nat. Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 


Assets over . ° “ $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1905. 
$25,457,929.45 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


Cash surrender values stated in eve: licy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfe Le ee. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


THE 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


$17,500,000 





ASSETS, 





Assets, 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 





What !ls Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” ts 
the best and simplest device for ma 
100 copies from pen-written and 5 
copies from typewritten original, 
we P wil ship complete duplicator, 
size, Tierial, eposit, onten 


124 Us 
John 


oe Boas” oEtow ve rk Oly: 





MABINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Ltlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS. 
PORTATION RISK AND WILL IS8UE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres'’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 
JAS. L. LIVINGSTON, 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations. It specially 
provides for practical wants. 

Life 


The Metropolitan 
Insurance Company pays 
more claims daily than there are 
days in the year. This gives a 
suggestion as to the magnitude 
of the company’s business. The 
assets of the Company have 
now reached a total of $128,094, 


315. 
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FIDELITY AND GASURLTY 00. 


oF NAIWw TorRnz 
t GEO. F. SEWARD, President. ROBT. J. HILLAS, Vice President and Secretary. 1905 


IDELITY BONDS : 
ee LIABILITY 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 

HEALTH : 

STEAM BOILER : 

PLATE GLASS 

BURGLARY 

FLYWHEEL : zo: INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 

BONDED LIST 
ASSETS, December 31, 1904 = - $6,791 ,185 .19 


LOSSES PAID to December 31, 1904, - 19,655,793.02 
Alexander E. Orr, John L. Riker, 








This Company holds for the protection of its 
clients the following sums: 











For Unearned Premiums - $2,732,971.35 
For Losses and Contingencies - 1,641,476.93 
For Capital and Surplus - - 2,186,230.47 


























Dumont Clarke, Geo. E. Ide, 


Alfred W. Hoyt, J. G. McCullough, 
A.B. Hull, Wm. J. Matheson, 


Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York. 


Agents in all considerable towns 


Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 


Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PuInEAs C. Lounsbury, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWooD, Secy. 


Wm. P. Dixon, W.G. Low Henry E. Pierrepont, W. Emlen Roosevelt. 
: i DIREC TORS: Anton A. Raven, ” Geo. F. Seward. 
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Report of the Continental. 


The annual report of the Continental Insurance Company, 
published to day, illustrates the advantage of conservative yet 
up-to-date business methods. This is one of the oldest insur- 
ance companies in the city, its incorporation having takeu 

lace in 1852, It went throueh the Chicago fire in 1871, the 

ston fire in 1872 and the Baltimore fire in 1904, paying all its 
losses promptly and in full. Its gross assets an.ounting to 
o 700 000. and the net surplus available for policy holders is 

7,760,000, including the capital, $1,000,000. In the valuation of 
its real estate, stocks and bonds, on which the figures of its total 
assets are based, only the most conservative estimates have 
been taken, such as the valuation of Pennsylvania stock at 115, 
whereas the actual market value was 138; Chicago & North- 
western preferred stock at 210, actual market 236; ke Shore 
at 250, market 290, &c, Among the directors of the Continental 
are President Hen Evans, James H. Hyde, Richard A. 
McCurdy, Alexander E. Orr, Elihu Root and John L. Riker. 


From “Sun” (N, Y.) Jan. 12, 1905. 











Ask for a Continental policy and 
you are sure to secure absolute indem- 
nity at fair rates. 

Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 


46 Cedar Street, New York. 
280 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ills. 
*¢+INSURE IN AN AMERICAN COMPANY.” 











FREDERICK A, KURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Mutual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 


Of New York. 
1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 


Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Janu- 
ary 3rd, 1905) - - : - $4,397,988 


New Insurance Paid forinig03 - $12,527,288 
New Insurance Paid forin 1904 - 17,862,353 


Gain in New Insurance Paid for $5,335,005 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 

in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904- $6,797,601 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 

in 1904 - - 
Gain in Premiums on New Business sada 

in 1904 - . - : - $128,000 
Decrease in Outstanding Death 

Claims, 1904 - - - - 119,296 
Total Payments to Members and 

their Beneficiaries, - - - 61,000,000 
Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 

the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 

Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 

dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 

307, 309 Broadway, New York. 

















